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Bas-relief of the California oil industry? 

Unusual treatment of a photograph of Bel- 

ridge 18 by Dick Whittington, published 
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BBacavez the policies and activities of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration have such a direct bearing upon international trade and 
finance and touch so immediately upon internal 
business operations of all kinds the November 
elections in the United States were watched 
with unusual interest both within and without 
the country. It was well understood that no serious impairment 
of existing party control was threatened. What was not so 
clearly anticipated was the very emphatic vote of confidence 
given to the President himself by the electorate in nearly all 
parts of the country where support of the national administra- 
tion was made an issue. 

While varying interpretations have been given to the election 
returns the one most obvious conclusion to be drawn is that it 
greatly strengthens the President’s hand in dealing with Congress 
or with discordant elements in his own party. No longer can he 
be accused of disregarding his party’s platform. He has made 
his own platform and the majority of the voters have registered 
their approval of it. It will require political hardihood for 
Democratic Congressmen to oppose measures advocated by the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt himself, with the backing of a large 
majority in Congress, will feel less need than heretofore of bend- 
ing his own judgment in order to retain the support of particular 
groups. He can afford to disregard the demands of those whose 
sole interest and activity is centered in extreme measures or in 
some special hobby or panacea. 

As one keen European commentator has phrased it, the Ameri- 
can political situation presents a closer consolidation of legisla- 
tive with executive authority than ever before has existed. 
Dominance of the Chief Executive over Congress may not be in 
harmony with the plans of the fathers of the Republic but it is 
conducive to the carrying out of a consistent and decisive course 
of action. 


American 
Elections 
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Bessezssron of great power, in the case of an elected chief 
of state at least, usually carries with it a great sense of responsi- 
bility. There is every reason to believe that 
this will be the case with President Roosevelt. 
In the time since he took office, which now is 
nearly two years, he has been engaged, as he 
himself has repeatedly stated, in a series of governmental 
experiments. While it would be unsafe to assume that the 


Situation 


Clarified 
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period of experimentation is ended the President’s recent utter- 
ances indicate that he appreciates the need of revising some of 
the plans that have been under trial for the past year. He 
undoubtedly is in a far better position than he was in March, 1933 
to appraise the needs of the situation and to formulate a program 
suited to the requirements for business recovery. 

As a result of the election the business interests of the country 
undoubtedly are in a mood to cooperate with the administration 
in carrying out a constructive program and are willing to exert 
their own energies to this end. If the government, instead of 
trying to supplant private business, will direct its efforts to 
removing the conditions that menace confidence and stay 
initiative, industry will take up the burden of activity and carry 
it on. Recent outgivings from Washington indicate that such 
a policy is in contemplation. On the whole, therefore, the 
election may be held to have cleared the atmosphere and to 
have provided a situation from which a further advance toward 
normal business activity is possible. 


Vv 


E:, THE oil industry, specifically, continuation of the Roose- 
velt regime for a probable six-year period will mean in all proba- 
bility the maintenance of the policies already 

Bearing on established, including a sustained effort to 

Oil Industry prevent excessive production. It is expected 
that a bill will be introduced in the next Con- 
gress giving the federal government more direct control in this 
field. In the past the President has not exerted his personal 
influence in pushing such legislation but if the control measures 
now being tried out in Texas are unsuccessful he may be in- 
clined to do so. In respect to marketing the administration 
seems inclined to let the industry work out its own problems 
with the government prepared to take a hand if existing abuses 
are not remedied. 

Efforts of the Washington authorities to encourage industrial 
recovery work to the benefit of the petroleum industry, employ- 
ment of labor through governmental activities, benefit payments 
to farmers and the carrying out of the public works program all 
help to increase the consumption of motor fuel. Even the 
recipients of relief payments, in many cases, are able to keep the 
family car in operation. Extension of the administration’s 
plans for the increase of employment along lines now under 
consideration will tend to maintain the growth in the demand for 
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gasoline which has been in evidence during the current year. 
Increased use of its products is, after all, one of the best possible 
remedies for the troubles of the industry. Such growth in 
trade volume seems fairly well assured. 


Two NOTEWORTHY addresses before the annual meeting of 
the American Petroleum Institute were those of Oil Adminis- 
trator Ickes and President Byles. The one 
FederalControl presented the case for, the other that against 
Pro and Con federal regulation of the petroleum industry. 
Secretary Ickes directed attention to the price 
of crude and the improved earnings of producing companies. 
He mentioned the reduction of 14,000,000 barrels in crude stocks 
since the beginning of the Code period and the fact that gasoline 
in storage had been brought down close to the normal level of 
working stocks. He quoted statistics on increased employment 
and larger disbursements in wages. 

President Byles’s criticism of operations under the Code was 
broadly that too little attention was paid to fundamentals and 
too much to “well-intentioned but futile efforts to relieve each 
individual and collective ache and pain.”” He expressed oppo- 
sition to legislation giving the national government authority 
over production on the ground that it would lead ultimately to 
control of the entire industry and all its operations. 

On one subject both speakers were in agreement. They rec- 
ognized the existence of unsound practices and serious abuses 
in the marketing branch of the industry. Both agreed that it 
was within the province of the oil companies to clear up these 
uneconomic conditions, but the Secretary of the Interior added 
a warning that unless the industry itself undertook the task of 
ending existing abuses the government sooner or later wou'd be 
called upon to do the job. 


Hh earrenen by the better aspect of the crude market and 
the let-up in illegal production those who have labored for the 
past eighteen months to place other branches of 

Marketing the United States oil industry on a more 

Conferences orderly footing have been encouraged to re- 
newed efforts. Cutting down of overproduc- 
tion immediately revived the proposal for pool purchasing of 
distressed gasoline. In view of their past experiences in this 
connection, however, some of the major companies, while 
willing to support the plan, have felt it the part of wisdom to 
wait for convincing evidence that the suppression of illegal 
production in East Texas is more than a mere spasmodic oc- 
currence such as has taken place at intervals heretofore. 

In the meantime recurrence of gasoline price wars in various 
parts of the country has led to a series of conferences among 
marketing interests in the effort to reach a settled understanding 
on such troublesome questions as dealer discounts and the mar- 
gin to be allowed to retailers of unbranded motor fuel. One of 
the suggestions put forward in these discussions is that all 
prices shall be posted so that sellers can fix rates at any level that 
may suit them so long as these are publicly announced. The 
purpose of preventing secret concessions is a laudable one but 
the difficulty of enforcing such a regulation remains an obstacle. 
Still, the desirability of avoiding the heavy losses arising from 
unsound marketing practices is so obvious that an agreement on 
these points should be possible and it is an encouraging symptom 





that some of the prominent executives are less disposed than 
formerly to insist upon their individual points of view. 
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Sous months ago (June, 1934) WoRLD PETROLEUM pub- 
lished an article dealing with the position of American oil com- 
panies operating in Poland in which the author 
suggested that the failure of these firms to 
comply with the broad implications of Polish 
government policy in regard to petroleum had 
placed them in a difficult position on the Polish market. Fur- 
ther investigation of the situation indicates that the difficult 
position of these firms is due to the impossibility of conformance 
with the government’s policy for any extended period of time 
rather than to any unwillingness on their part to meet every 
practicable requirement. No matter how difficult may be the 
role of the companies as the result of the policy of the Polish 
government, the position of Poland itself will become even more 
difficult in regard to future supplies of oil if this policy is not soon 
revised. Should the government persist in its present short- 
sighted policy to the extent of making it impossible for the 
American firms, which are the backbone of the Polish industry, 
to continue operations, the development of peacetime national 
economy will be definitely retarded while the Polish situation in 
the event of war will be most unenviable. An enlightened policy 
of encouragement to the trustees of the national petroleum 
wealth certainly would serve the interests of the nation to better 
advantage than driving these companies to bankruptcy or 
withdrawal from the country. An article reproduced on other 
pages of this issue outlines the situation and presents facts that 
the Polish oil administration has too long overlooked. 


Poland’s 
Policy 
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F OR COUNTRIES that have no native petroleum supplies and 
in which the cost of gasoline is extremely high the “‘ gasogenes, ”’ 
described by Dr. O. W. Wilcox on other pages 

Sawdust as of this issue, may have interesting possibilities 

a Substitute for the propulsion of certain kinds of vehicles. 
Trucks and tractors, especially those employed 

in agricultural work, conceivably might find space for the bulky 
fuel referred to, but it is difficult to imagine a motorist setting 
out for a pleasure tour with a cord of firewood or a dozen bags of 
sawdust for fueling his power plant. A very great saving in cost 
would be necessary to induce the owner of even the most modest 
motor car to transfer his patronage from the convenient roadside 
motor spirit pump to the neighborhood woodyard or saw-mill. 

Forty years of progress in automotive engineering and the 
steady refinement of methods for processing petroleum fuel has 
led operators of motor vehicles to expect not only high efficiency 
in performance but simplicity of design and ease of operation. 
No substitute fuel yet discovered can meet these requirements 
so satisfactorily as high grade gasoline. Until some fuel is 
developed that can vie with the petroleum products in these 
particulars, owners of oil company securities need not rush to 
throw over their holdings. 

Those whose recollections extend back to the early days of the 
motor age will remember the keen competition that prevailed 
between steam and gasoline for purposes of motive power. 
Steam driven vehicles had advantages in speed and in reliability 
but the fact that their operation required greater care and skill 
as well as certain mechanical drawbacks connected with them 
led to their gradual disappearance from the public highways. 
‘‘Gasogenes”’ may have their good points but they still have far 
to go before displacing their gasoline driven competitors. 
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Japan’s Policy Narrows Eastern Markets 


Course Adopted in Manchukuo and Within the 


Empire May Lead to Gradual Forcing Out of Or- 


ganizations Not Controlled by Its Own Nationals. 


oD arancse control and influence ex- 
pand in a widening circle in the Far East. 
Since the beginning of the century the 
Empire has extended its authority over 
Formosa (Taiwan), the southern half of 
Sakhalin, Chosen (Korea) and 
sundry islands of the Pacific. 
Within the past year the newly 
created empire of Manchukuo 
has become a planet of the Ris- 
ing Sun. No one familiar with 
Eastern affairs doubts that well 
formed plans exist for bringing 
other important sections of the 
Asiatic continent under its vir- 
tual if not nominal authority. 

This situation is a matter of 
concern to the international oil 
trade. Wherever the authority 
of Japan extends the policy of 
bringing commercial and in- 
dustrial activities into the hands 
of her own nationals prevails. 
In petroleum this tendency has 
been in evidence for a long time 
but it has taken more definite 
form within the past year, both 
in the enactment cf new laws for 
the regulation of the oil trade 
and in other events of like 
significance. 

Japan’s leaders are fully alive 
to the importance of oil in the 
modern scheme of things. Be- 
ing an island empire its chief 
arm of defence is its navy and 
oil is as essential as shells or 
engines to an efficient war fleet. Being 
an industrial nation oil is of first rate im- 
portance for use as fuel, particularly in the 
absence of high grade coal as an alterna- 
tive. Japan, therefore, has given careful 
thought to providing ways and means of 
assuring adequate and dependable sup- 
plies of petroleum. 

Widespread attention has been directed 
to Japan’s policy and to its effect upon the 
international oil situation by publication 
of the fact that diplomatic protests had 
been lodged by the governments of Great 
Britain and the United States against the 
oil monopoly promulgated at Hsinking on 
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November 14 for Manchukuo and the 
regulations recently established in Japan 
governing the operations of the oil trade. 
The present situation developed from a 
course of events that has been for some 


Dirromaric maneuvering in connection 
with the Anglo-American-Japanese naval dis- 
cussions in London within the past few weeks 
has brought the oil situation in the Far East 
into international prominence and has made 
the question of Japan’s oil policy the subject 
of almost as much heated discussion as her 
demand for naval equality with the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Both the petroleum regulations recently 
established in Japan and the projected oil 
monopoly in Manchukuo have been made the 
subject of representations as being discrimi- 
natory against British and American oil com- 
panies long established in eastern Asia and 
having large investments there, but whether 
these protests will have any effect in improving 
the position and outlook of foreign oil com- 
panies is doubtful. 

The following article deals with the situa- 
tion in Manchukuo, with Japan’s oil supplies 
and with the recently established oil laws. 


time a cause of concern to foreign oil 
corporations doing business in Manchu- 
kuo and Japan and diplomatic representa- 
tions were made some months ago. It is 
now reported that the law establishing a 
monopoly in Manchukuo will become 
effective in a few weeks. It was the 
revelation of this contemplated action on 
the eve of the naval discussions in London 
that brought excited comment from press 
and public. 

From the commercial angle the situa- 
tion in Manchukuo is simple enough but 
diplomatically it is rather complex. Sev- 
eral months ago a legislative proposal was 


brought forward in Manchukuo for the 
establishment of an oil monopoly. It 
was reported that the intention was to 
place the entire oil trade of the country in 
the hands of the Manchuria Oil Company 
with a capital of 5,000,000 local dollars 
which has been subscribed by the govern- 
ment of Manchukuo, the South Man- 
churia Railway, 80 percent of the stock of 
which is held by the Japanese govern- 
ment, and a group of Japanese oil interests 
in which the Nippon Oil Company and 
Ogura Oil Company figure prominently. 
The Manchuria Oil Company is 
erecting a refinery at Kuching- 
tsu, opposite Dairen, which is 
expected to be ready for opera- 
tion early in 1935. According 
to the reported plan the com- 
pany was to produce petroleum 
products for use in Manchukuo 
and to become the sole distribu- 
tor of such products. It was to 
take over the native employes of 
the foreign companies operating 
in Manchukuo and to acquire 
their depots and distributing 
facilities and proposed to con- 
tinue purchasing crude oil from 
these companies. 

Companies like the Standard 
Oil Company of New York 
(Standard-Vacuum) and the 
Royal Dutch Shell Group natu- 
rally did not relish giving up a 
trade position which they had 
developed through the course of 
many years and were loathe to 
relinquish facilities which repre- 
sented a large investment. 
Whether because of opposition 
to the monopoly plan or because 
more time was needed to prepare 
for putting it in operation action 
on the monopoly measure has 
been delayed until the middle of Novem- 
ber; but the construction of the Dairen 
refinery has gone steadily forward. Be- 
fore establishment of the monopoly it was 
charged that the preferential treatment 
extended to petroleum products entering 
Manchukuo from Japan gave firms han- 
dling these products a great advantage in 
the local market. 

The complication on the political side of 
the matter arose from the fact that Man- 
chukuo, nominally at least, is an in- 
dependent empire but it has not been 
recognized either by Great Britain or the 
United States, nor in fact by any nation 
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except Japan and Salvador. Japan’s 
reply to official representations from 
British and American diplomats was that 
these should be made direct to the 
authorities of Manchukuo or, if recogni- 
tion was withheld from that government, 
then to the government of China which 
had been its predecessor in control of the 
territory. In response to this attention 
was called to Japan’s control of the Man- 
churia Oil Company and to the favoritism 
accorded to Japanese imports. Finally, 
in the middle of November Japan agreed 
to present the diplomatic representations 
from Great Britain, the United States and 
the Netherlands to the government of 
Manchukuo but pointed out that they 
could not interfere with the independent 
sovereign state of Manchukuo other than 
to forward officially the messages from the 
protesting governments. 

Regardless of the immediate outcome 
of the diplomatic discussions the opinion 
of well informed oil men is that control of 
the refining and distributing trade of 
Manchukuo will gradually pass into the 
hands of native or Japanese firms and that 
other companies now operating in that 
area will have to be satisfied with supply- 
ing crude so long as this service is needed. 

To understand the oil policy which 
Japan has applied within her own borders 
it is necessary to keep in mind the rapid 
expansion of her petroleum requirements 
which have multiplied five times in the 
past ten years and the great importance 
attached to oil in the scheme of national 
defence and preparedness. 

As one effort toward meeting this need 
Japan has encouraged extensive explora- 
tion for petroleum deposits within her na- 
tional area, supporting such exploration 
by government subsidy. These explora- 
tions have developed a productive belt ex- 
tending through parts of southern Sakha- 
lin, Hokkaido and Honshu. There is also 
a small oil-bearing area in the island of 
Taiwan, which perhaps is better known to 
the western world as Formosa. The com- 
bined output from these fields, however, is 
only about 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 bbl. 
yearly or about one-eighth to one-tenth of 
Japan’s total requirements expressed in 
terms of crude. 

The two principal producing fields are 
those of Niigata and Akita, both in 
Honshu. The former yielded 1,208,000 
bbl. in 1930 and the latter 608,000 bbl. 
The two together therefore supplied more 
than 80 percent of the total output of 
2,315,000 bbl. The Akita field is the one 
of more recent development and is note- 
worthy for having brought in a number of 
years ago the largest of Japan’s wells with 
an initial flow of over 10,000 bbl. Both 
fields contain areas that have not been 
fully explored by drilling. 
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The output of these various fields, in- 
cluding those of Taiwan and Hokkaido, is 
handled largely by the Nippon Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd. which operates six refineries 
with a combined daily crude capacity of 
about 13,000 bbl. 

While drilling is being continued and is 
encouraged by a government subsidy the 
general opinion of geologists familiar with 
the country is that the likelihood of un- 
covering any large production is not 
particularly encouraging. Since 1926, 
out of some 40 wells put down in the is- 
lands where the larger part of the present 
output is obtained, fully three-quarters 
have been abandoned as dry holes or be- 
cause of drilling difficulties encountered. 
In that period Japan’s domestic produc- 
tion has grown from 1,700,000 bbl. to an 
estimated 2,500,000 bbl. The latter fig- 
ure, however, is equal only to about one 
day’s production in the United States. 
Nevertheless this small production is re- 
garded in Japan as extremely important 
and no doubt the efforts to increase it will 
be kept up. 

In questioning the development of a 
production materially greater than that 
which now exists the possible results from 
deeper drilling should not be overlooked. 
The wells that have been drilled vary from 
1,000 to 3,000 ft. and it is by no means 
certain that larger production may not 
result from penetration to lower levels. 
For the present, however, and for some 
time to come Japan must rely on im- 
portations to supply the major part of her 
petroleum requirements. Imports of 
crude and heavy oils were reported as 
11,313,000 bbl. in 1933 while imports of 
gasoline and kerosene are about 3,000,000 
bbl. each. 

As asubstitute for domestic output, con- 
trol of outside crude production would 
seem a logical move. In this direction 


« Underwood & Underwood 


Using modern machinery to construct modern highways 
in Manchukuo—eventually stimulating the consumption 


of petroleum products. 


Japan has not gone far, possibly because 
control of the world’s most promising 
fields was preempted before Japan be- 
came active in this direction. Among the 
reasons advanced by outside commenta- 
tors to explain Japan’s ambition for 
ascendency over Manchuria was the 
acquisition of potential petroleum pro- 
duction. It is doubtful if this considera- 
tion can have had much weight, however, 
in view of the relatively poor outlook for 
the development of important oil fields in 
this territory aside from its extensive 
shale deposits. 

In one outside productive field of some 
importance Japanese interests have suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves. This 
is in the northern half of the Island of 
Sakhalin which territorially is part of the 
Soviet Union and where annual produc- 
tion is something over 2,000,000 bbl. By 
skilful manoeuvering the American com- 
pany that held the original concession in 
this district was deprived of it and ex- 
ploratory and drilling rights in the semi- 
proven fields as well as in unexplored 
areas in the same general region were 
granted to Japanese interests. Strate- 
gists agree that in the event of hostilities 
between the two countries the Sakhalin 
field undoubtedly would be seized by 
Japan. In any event a considerable part 
of its output may be included among the 
available crude supplies of Japan and it is 
being used to feed the refineries in the 
northwestern part of the island of 
Honshu, supplementing the supply re- 
ceived from local fields. 

In lieu of adequate domestic or con- 
trolled crude production the one practical 
means of guaranteeing adequate petro- 
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The Hsinking-Kirin motor highway now under con- 
struction by the Manchoukuo State Highways Bureau. 


leum supplies is to maintain large stocks 
in storage and since Japan’s policy is 
governed primarily by the relation of oil 
to the national defence particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the maintenance of 
large reserves. For the past few years the 
Japanese navy has been building up stocks 
and while exact figures of the volume of 
supplies in storage have not been pub- 
lished they probably amount to something 
between 16,000,000 and 20,000,000 bbl. or 
the equivalent of a full year’s require- 
ments both for industry and for the 
government. 

In furtherance of this policy of pre- 
paredness in the matter of fuel supply 
Japan promulgated on July 1 a new law 
relating to the import and refining of oil. 
In effect it establishes a quota system for 
importers and refiners. The regulations, 
which apply to all parts of the Empire, 
require that permits must be obtained be- 
fore oil can be imported or refined. The 
applicant for an import permit must state 
the kind and amount of oil to be brought 
in, where it is produced, the location and 
extent of his tankage facilities, whether 
shipments are to be in bulk or barrels, the 
port of entry through which shipments are 
to be made, the date when operations are 
to begin and the proposed plan of distribu- 
tion. 

After he has started business the im- 
porter must keep a daily record of re- 
ceipts, shipments and reserves, must file a 
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monthly report covering his operations 
and an annual report before the end of 
February in each year. He must also 
present before September 15 of each year 
an advance schedule showing the kinds 
and quantities that he intends to bring 
into the country. 

Refiners who wish to obtain permits to 
begin or continue operations must have 
plants with an annual capacity of 50,000 
kiloliters (314,440 bbl.) per year and must 
have sufficient tankage to maintain at all 
times a minimum reserve of 25,000 
kiloliters (157,220 bbl.). In his applica- 
tion for a permit the refiner must state 
not only the location, operating capacity, 
and storage capacity of his refinery but 
also the sources from which crude sup- 
plies are to be obtained, whether they are 
to be delivered by regular tanker service 
or in some other manner, the refining 
process to be employed, the list of prod- 
ucts to be manufactured and the plan 
adopted for the distribution of by-prod- 
ucts. A set of blue prints showing the 
layout of the refinery and specifications as 
to its approximate cost must be filed. 
The application must state the names of 
the owners and if the owner be a corpora- 
tion must be accompanied by a copy of its 
by-laws and a list of officers and stock- 
holders. A copy of the annual financial 
report must be filed each year and the 
same daily, monthly and annual reports 
required of importers must be kept and 
filed. 

Under the terms of the law the Minister 
of Commerce has the right to specify the 





location of tankage. He is authorized to 
inspect refineries, storage plants and 
records at any time and if these do not 
conform to the regulations the permit may 
be revoked. The Ministers of War and 
Navy reserve the right to purchase all 
stocks on hand at any time. 

In the matter of reserves it is specifically 
provided that the quantity to be kept on 
hand during each six months period be- 
ginning April 1 and October 1 must be 
equal to one-half the amount imported or 
refined during the preceding six months. 
If an importer or refiner receives an order 
which will deplete his stocks below the 
specified requirement he must report that 
fact at once to the Minister of Commerce 
and must make up the shortage as soon as 
possible. Any changes in ownership or 
methods of operation must be reported 
and if an importer or refiner desires to 
suspend operations for a period of more 
than six months a permit for such action 
must be obtained. 

The purpose of this measure is suffi- 
ciently plain from the terms of the law it- 
self. It enables the government to know 
exactly the refining capacity and output 
at all times, to be advised fully of available 
stocks within the country and to be in a 
position to commandeer supplies should 
an emergency arise requiring such action. 
It is primarily a national defence measure 
but it also enables the government, 
through the Minister of Commerce, to 
exercise close jurisdiction over all branches 
of the oil industry at all times. 

At present Japan has twelve refineries 
with a crude capacity of 21,120 bbl. daily. 
Five of these are small plants with a 
capacity of from 250 to 340 bbl. daily. 
As already mentioned six plants are 
operated by Nippon Oil Company Ltd. to 
deal with crude of domestic production. 
The largest plant in the country is that 
of Mitsubishi Oil Co. Ltd. It is located 
at Kawasaki City, has a daily capacity of 
5,000 bbl. crude and is jointly owned by 
Mitsubishi and Associated Oil Company 
of California. It operates principally on 
California crude. 

A large part of the business of distribut- 
ing and marketing petroleum products is 
in the hands of Japanese companies. 
Among the international organizations 
which maintain distributing systems in 
Japan are the Royal Dutch-Shell, Stand- 
ard-Vacuum, The Texas Company and 
the Soviet organization which, however, is 
represented by a combined Japanese- 
Soviet company. 

Market conditions for the past several 
years have been such that these com- 
panies have been unable to operate profit- 
ably. Some of them have incurred heavy 
losses as the price of remaining in the 
Japanese market. They have done so, 
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probably, because of their large invest- 
ments in bulk storage and distributing 
facilities. It is a safe guess that the pro- 
portionate share of these outside com- 
panies in the total volume of business will 
continue to decline unless they join forces 
with Japanese controlled organizations. 
In fact it has been rumored in trade 
circles that negotiations have been under 
way for some time between one of the 
largest of these companies and a promi- 
nent Japanese corporation looking to the 
transfer to the latter of part or full owner- 


ship of the oil company’s long established 
business. 

There has been talk from time to time 
of a government oil monopoly. In the 
light of recent developments, however, it 
seems unlikely that the Japanese govern- 
ment will set up a monopoly in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of that term, either by 
engaging directly in the business or by 
limiting importation, refining and dis- 
tribution to a single company. Under 
the present law which provides for the 
maintenance of large stocks and enables 


the government to turn these to its own 
use at any time when such a course is 
deemed necessary the government enjoys 
all the advantages it would have under a 
direct monopoly without its obvious draw- 
backs. Steady pressure against outside 
companies will result in the gradual elimi- 
nation of those who do not ally them- 
selves with Japanese firms. From present 
indications another decade, or perhaps a 
still shorter time, will see Japan a closed 
market with its petroleum trade wholly in 
the hands of Japanese companies. 


A. P. I. Considers Results of Oil Code 


Members Hear Ickes Detail Progress Made Under 


Oil Code While Byles Points Out Where Code 


Failed. Los Angeles Selected for 1935 Meeting. 


Byles Re-elected President of Institute. 


Tie American Petroleum Institute’s 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting opened at the 
Adolphus and Baker Hotels in Dallas, 
Texas, on Monday, November 12 and 
closed Thursday night, November 15 
after reviewing the political and economic 
developments affecting the petroleum in- 
dustry in the United States, and sum- 
marizing outstanding technical advances 
in a series of papers that are reproduced 
in abbreviated form on other pages of this 
issue. 

In addition to the features that make 
the annual meeting of the A.P.I. of very 
considerable interest each year to the 
petroleum industry, this year the meeting 
was looked forward to as a forum where 
opinions, as to the degree of success 
obtained by the government in attempting 
to regulate the oil industry, might be 
compared and the general attitude of the 
industry toward this form of government 
activity expressed. It was felt to be an 
opportunity to crystallize opinion on 
government policy toward the oil industry 
and permit the industry to determine its 
attitude toward the extension of this 
activity on the part of the government. 

An excellent opportunity was afforded 
members of the Institute to make a deci- 
sion on this matter when both the progress 
accomplished and the disadvantages en- 
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countered were set forth in two excellent 
speeches, the first phase of the subject 
being covered by Petroleum Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes and the second by the 
President of the Institute, Axtell J. Byles. 
In addition to a summary of the accom- 
plishments of the oil code during the past 
year, Secretary Ickes outlined the future 
alternatives that confronted the industry, 
indicating that more orderly development 
and sale of petroleum reserves must be 
established by the industry itself or the 
government might be forced to make the 
United States oil industry a public utility, 
subject to a much greater degree of regula- 
tion than it had ever known hitherto. 
Secretary Ickes began his speech by 
asking the members of the A.P.I. to con- 
sider the future of the oil industry in an 
objective manner, forgetting for the 
moment that they had personal interest 
in the industry other than as American 
citizens. Of the waste that had prevailed 
in the past, he said, he believed that the 
country as a whole was only vaguely 
aware; if they had known of it, Mr. Ickes 
believed, they would have put a stop to it. 
He felt sure that they would now put a 
stop to wasteful production if the industry 
did not forestall the necessity for such 
action. Mr. Ickes reminded the industry 
of the fact, of growing importance, that 


the petroleum resources of this country 
are limited, whatever the limit at which 
this figure is placed and that therefore it 
behooved the industry to exercise more 
care in the management of this wealth 
than it had in the past. 

The Secretary said that from the begin- 
ning of his administration of the petroleum 
code, an instrument whose form he did 
not fully approve and which was drafted 
almost without consulting him, he had 
been besieged by two opposing groups of 
thought; the first school urged that min- 
imum prices for oil and its products be 
established; the second urged control of 
production of crude to accomplish the 
same effect in a different and more prac- 
tical way. The Secretary chose the second 
method and characterized the choice as a 
difficult one to make. He realized at the 
very beginning that the difficulty of this 
line of control would be administrative. 
Allocations were decided upon and no 
serious objection to the quantities as be- 
tween various states arose. But enforce- 
ment of the allocations was a far more 
difficult matter with no adequate in- 
spection force and insufficient means of 
prosecuting violators even when caught. 
Although the oil industry in the main 
cooperated most satisfactorily, a small 
minority made enforcement difficult. 

In addition to illegal production and 
flouting federal regulations, this minority 
attempted to discredit the administration 
of the code and started a movement that 
claimed that the code was a failure and 
should be replaced by interstate com- 
pacts. The Secretary said that while he 
would not say that the code was a com- 
plete success, certainly it could not be 
called a flat failure. 
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The Secretary pointed. to the increased 
earnings of the oil industry over the period 
of the oil administration, to the increased 
return to owners of oil royalties, to the 
improved position of labor, to the $1.00 
a barrel price for crude maintained over 
the past year and to the improved statis- 
tical position of the industry. Crude stocks 
are 14,000,000 bbl. lower today than at 
the beginning of the code period; gasoline 
stocks have been reduced by 20,000,000 
bbl. since last March and are now close to 
minimum working stocks that are neces- 
sary. Despite these improvements the 
Administrator realized that the plight of 
the non-integrated refiner who had to 
buy crude at the posted price and sell his 
product at the prevailing price for gasoline 
required immediate attention. It was for 
relief of this class that the gasoline quota 
plan and the gasoline purchasing pool 
plan had been undertaken. In _ both 
cases hot oil and resulting gasoline price 
wars had interfered with the completion 
of the plans. Oklahoma, and finally Cali- 
fornia had complied reasonably well with 
federal allocations but Texas, almost alone, 
had held out, refusing to cooperate with 
the federal government in attempting to 
rectify a situation for which that state 
was largely responsible. 

Secretary Ickes made a strong appeal 
to the citizens of Texas themselves to put 
a stop to the waste of gas and the over- 
production of hot oil which was depriving 
Texas of huge sums of money that might 
eventually be hers if the production of hot 
oil did not cut the price of crude, if gas 
was conserved instead of being blown 
into the air, and if efficiency replaced 
recklessly wasteful methods of production 
that left well over half the available crude 
in the ground. While Texas was suffer- 
ing from the depression and accepting 
relief from the federal government, the 
Texas Panhandle field was blowing the 
equivalent of $60,000,000 worth of fuel 
into the air and Texas oil cperators were 
attempting to cut the price of crude in half 
thereby decreasing the revenue of the state 
by 50 percent. 

The Secretary reviewed the uneconomic 
form of marketing that resulted in over- 
building of outlets, price cutting, premi- 
ums, ete. and especially the practice of 
large companies in selling gasoline to 
competitors with the knowledge that it is 
to be resold at undercut prices. The 
code gives the Petroleum Administrator 
no power to control this practice. 

Mr. Ickes referred to the promise 
that the industry could correct all the 
other ills that beset it if the running of 
hot oil was stopped, and said that in the 
establishment of the federal tender board 
he believed that the government had the 
instrument to stop the running of hot oil. 
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The industry must now do its part in 
correcting marketing and _ production 
abuses if it was to avoid the heavy hand 
of government. He urged the industry 
to avoid the mistakes made by railroads 
and public utilities in the past and thereby 
avoid government management of the 
industry, which if once established would 
not be removed. 

The other side of the picture of govern- 
ment interference in the oil industry had 
already been presented earlier in the 
meeting by Axtell J. Byles, president of 
the Institute. Mr. Byles suggested that 
faulty approach by the government was 
responsible for the ills that prevailed in 
the industry. 

An already overbuilt industry, said 
Mr. Byles, was forced to spend additional 
sums for material and labor as a result of 
the code. Therefore an attempt has been 
made to erect an artificial level of prices 
for the industry’s products, but these 
prices not being based on any sound 
economic foundation had not been sup- 
ported. No attempt to approach the 
matter from the fundamental causes for 
the ills of the industry had been made, 
but innumerable efforts had been made 
to relieve each individual ache and pain. 
Thousands of orders and regulations had 
been in vain because they were not aimed 
at the fundamental causes of the chaos 
in which the industry found itself. Mr. 
Byles spoke of the overbuilding of the 
retail marketing end of the industry and 
the practice of loaning equipment. From 
here he traced the effect of these practices 
back through the refinery to the oil weil 
itself. In this connection, Mr. Byles 
urged that rules prohibiting the loaning 
of marketing equipment and fixing the 
responsibility for the resale of a refiner’s 
products at his price on the refiner himself 
would go a long way toward correcting 
the marketing situation. 

Dealer margins were increased in the 
struggle for gallonage and this trend was 
accentuated by the code principle of giving 
a greater return tolabor. This, however, 
was not always the purpose for which 
these margins were used and it was now 
clearly necessary to return to a sound 
basis of dealer margins. Dealers’ margins 
should vary with the price of the product 
thereby giving the dealer an interest in 
supporting prices instead of an interest 
in cutting prices to obtain more gallonage. 

For marketing, Mr. Byles suggested four 
rules: 

(1) Requiring posting retail and tank 
car prices; 

(2) Forbidding loaning of equipment; 

(3) Forbidding procurement of viola- 
tion of competitors contracts; 

(4) Making refiner, distributor, whole- 
saler and jobber responsible for the resale 





of his product at his posted market price. 

In speaking of crude production control, 
Mr. Byles pointed out that government 
control of crude production would give 
rise to the necessity of allocating this 
production among the hundreds of re- 
fineries and hence of eventual control of 
the refining branch of the industry and 
through this control to complete control 
of the marketing branch which would 
mean finally complete socialization of the 
petroleum industry. Private manage- 
ment would be at an end and a period of 
inefficient high-cost management of the 
oil industry would result. 

To avoid this condition it is necessary 
for the control of crude production to be 
passed back to the states where it has the 
sanction of law. Control for the whole 
country can be accomplished through in- 
terstate compacts and the federal govern- 
ment can aid by continuing to prohibit 
interstate shipments arising out of viola- 
tions of state laws. 

Mr. Byles pointed out that petroleum 
history showed clearly that the industry 
could not be prosperous when low crude 
oil prices prevailed, and that crude oil 
prices were governed by product prices. 
Under the code product prices did not 
justify the crude oil price of $1.00 per 
barrel which was artificially maintained. 
Lately conditions have become steadily 
worse as a result of the oversight of the 
importance of flexible crude prices. The 
gasoline purchasing plan to eliminate 
distress cargoes was simply a means of 
tying down the safety valve thereby 
making the explosion worse when it oc- 
curred. A ten cent cut in crude prices 
applied in time would be far more effec- 
tive and less expensive than a 50 cent 
cut too late. Crude prices should be 
flexible. Mr. Byles ascribed the improve- 
ment in the statistical position of the 
industry to increasing consumption and 
failure to discover new large pools and 
mentioned that orderly development of 
present pools helped considerably. 

Mr. Byles summed up his speech by 
saying: 

‘“*. . . Public interest in this as in any 
other industry is best served... by 
private ownership management and opera- 
tion . . . that in the long run in this as 
in every other business operated under the 
private or competitive system, the indi- 
vidual or group of individuals who can 
furnish to the public the best products at 
the lowest cost will longest survive and 
derive the greatest profits .. .”’ 

Baird H. Markham, director, American 
Petroleum Industries Committee, spoke 
on the problem that taxation presented 
tothe industry. The question of whether 
the government through taxes or the 
industry through trade would get the 
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consumer’s dollar was of growing impor- 
tance. The industry’s net earning in 
1933 amounted to about one fifth of the 
total tax bill of $1,004,824,028. Total 
taxes on a barrel of crude oil and its 
derivatives now amounts to $1.11 com- 
pared with the Petroleum Administrative 
Board’s recent report that the cost of 
production per barrel was 80.6 cents and 
the market price 72 cents. General 
Markam concluded with a plea that the 
industry and the consumer unite in an 
effort to obtain relief from these entirely 
disproportionate taxes. 

The directors reelected Axtell J. Byles 
president of the Institute for the next 
year and selected Los Angeles as the 
location for the 1935 annual meeting. 
This selection was in accordance with a 
movement initiated several months ago 
by PETROLEUM WORLD of Los Angeles 
when that oil journal urged that the 
A.P.I. be invited to Los Angeles for their 
next meeting. The Mid-year meeting 
will be held at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

W. R. Boyd, Jr., of New York, was 
reelected executive vice-president, and 
C. E. Arnott, of the Socony Vacuum Cor- 


poration, New York, was reelected vice- 
president for marketing. K. R. Kings- 
bury, of the Standard Oil Company of 
California, San Francisco, was reelected 
vice-president at large. 

New officers were: George A. Hill, of the 
Houston Oil Company, Houston, vice- 
president for production. He was elected 
to succeed Charles F. Roeser, of Fort 
Worth. 

W. G. Skelly, of the Skelly Oil Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla., was elected vice- 
president for refining, to succeed Howard 
Bennette, of Tulsa. 

Frank Phillips of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Okla., was 
elected treasurer, to succeed H. L. Pratt, 
of New York. 

Lacey Walker, New York, was re- 
elected secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The executive committee is composed 
of the newly-elected officers and the fol- 
lowing: C. B. Ames, of New York, with 
the Texas Company; W. B. Teagle, of 
New York, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey; H. F. Sinclair, of New York, 
the Consolidated Oil Corporation; E. G. 
Seubert, of Chicago, Standard Oil Com- 


pany of Indiana; J. C. Van Eck, of New 
York, Shell Union Oil Corporation; F. A. 
Leovy, of Pittsburgh, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion of Pennsylvania, and J. Howard 
Pew, of Philadelphia, Sun Oil Company. 

The membership of the board of direc- 
tors of the institute was increased to 
eighty-nine, and eight new members were 
selected. Others were reelected. 

Four new directorships-at-large were 
authorized. Men elected to the new 
positions were George A. Hill, Houston 
Oil Company, Houston; John M. Love- 
joy, Seaboard Oil Company, New York; 
R. L. Wheelock, Corsicana, Tex., and 
W. S. Farish, Standard Oil Company, 
New Jersey. 

Others elected were: 

Pacific Coast Manufacturing Group 

C. E. Olmstead, the Texas Company, 
New York. 

Eastern United States Manufacturing 
Group—W. B. Hartman, Gulf Refining 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Supply Group—-A. A. Moody, Jarecki 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, and 
J. A. Crawford, Republic Supply Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 


Year’s Teehnical Developments 
Reviewed at A.P.I. 


Viscosity Standards 


Tue work of the A.P.I. Committee 
on Viscosity Standards, as reported by 
T. G. Delbridge of the Atlantic Refining 
Co. (chairman) has at last reached a fairly 
satisfactory conclusion after nearly 12 
years of painstaking labor. The chief 
difficulty, aside from the preparation of 
master tubes of stainless steel for Saybolt 
Standard and Furol viscosimeters, has 
been to establish standard conditions of 
operation and then to write directions so 
clearly that all ambiguity will be elimi- 
nated. The standard A.S.T.M. method 
has now been reduced to unmistakable 
language, and with viscosimeter tubes 
standardized against the master tubes it 
is possible for careful operators to obtain 
results that fall within the official tolerance 
of plus or minus one percent. 


Diesel Lubrication 


Tue Lusrication of solid injection 
Diesel engines, as understood by W. G. G. 
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Gordon of the Socony-Vacuum Co., in- 
volves a considerable variety of factors, 
among which pressure and temperature 
in the power cylinder are among the most 
important. Besides resistance to heat, a 
satisfactory lubricant for the cylinders of 
Diesel engines should distribute readily, 
have a low fluid friction and be heavy 
enough to resist ring pressure; in a word, 
a Diesel lubricating oil should have film 
strength at high temperature. The de- 
velopment and rapid distribution of auto- 
motive (high-speed) Diesels have enor- 
mously stressed the need for satisfactory 
lubrication for these high speed engines, 
which operate with a high crank-case 
temperature. In addition to the charac- 
teristics of power cylinder oils, oils for 
Diesel lubrication should have high chem- 
ical stability, ability to separate readily 
from solid impurities and water, and cor- 
rect body and fluidity. Thisrequires both 
skillful selection of petroleum crudes and 
scientific planning and execution of refin- 
ing operations. 


Maintaining Quality of Fuller’s Earth 


Fitter house operation in refineries 
is an ancient art, but, according to Ashley 
L. Shepard of Sutton, Steele and Steele, it 
is still affected by problems that have 
defied clear-cut solution. Among these is 
the question as to when a used fuller’s 
earth should be discarded. If a new clay 
has a decolorizing value of 58 points, on 
the 10th burning this value will fall to 
18'4 points. Thereason is that with each 
burning there is incipient fusion of a part 
of the material, so that the earth gradually 
loses its absorbing power. The problem 
of maintaining the earth is therefore to get 
rid of the inert material. This is possible 
because the partly fused particles have a 
higher specific gravity and can be segre- 
gated by a dry-concentration table built 
by the author’s firm which operates on the 
air flotation principle. By subjecting re- 
generated fuller’s earth to this process 
a No. 10 burned earth still shows a de- 
colorizing ability of 44. 
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Diesels for Heavy-Duty Transport 


“WVuar or the market for the high- 
speed automotive Diesel engine?’ asks 
Joseph Geschelm, editor of AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES. The answer is that a con- 
siderable proportion of the 161,000 trucks 
of 214 tons and up that are now registered 
are Diesel powered, and production is 
now at the rate of 20,000 a year. Accept- 
ance of the Diesel is based almost entirely 
on fuel economy, which under present 
conditions is of the order of 60 to 80 per- 
cent of the gasoline bill. Ultimately, 
if and when the price of fuel oil approaches 
the price of gasoline, the Diesel must rest 
on its inherent economy, which is of the 
order of 30 to 50 percent saving in fuel 
cost. The entire development appears to 
rest on the availability of acceptable 
Diesel fuel, price, and taxation. The 
author recommends immediate action on 
the development of fuel specifications, 
control of price, study of the tax problem, 
and closer cooperation between the pe- 
troleum industry and the builders of Diesel 
engines. 


Characteristics of Diesel Fuels 

Uri recently, say C. C. Moore, Jr., 
and G. R. Kaye of the Union Oil Co. of 
California, ignition lag at high speeds 
has become a factor of paramount impor- 
tance in Diesel engine operation, and a 
place must be made for a test of this 
quality. A machine for determining the 
‘‘delay number”’ has been constructed by 
the research department of the authors’ 
company. The ignition delay of various 
Diese] fuels has been correlated with the 
cetene number (percent of cetene in a 
blend of cetene and alpha methy] naphtha- 
lene), and also with the viscosity-gravity 
constant as determined by a modification 
of the method of Hall and Coats. It is 
thus possible to relate cetene number and 
viscosity-gravity constant, with the result 
that a very accurate estimation of the ig- 
nition characteristics of a Diesel fuel may 
be obtained simply from a routine determi- 
nation of viscosity and gravity, and the 
use of a table prepared by the authors. 


Rail-Car Fuel Possibilities 

Tue RECENTLY introduced stream- 
lined, light-weight, high-speed motor train 
has raised the question of suitable fuel for 
this service. According to D. P. Barnard 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
neither gasoline, distillate, nor Diesel 
equipment is the complete answer. Al- 
though under certain circumstances the 
butane engine would result in a fuel cost 
about 20 percent higher than the Diesel 
engine it has appeared that the difference 
between butane and a satisfactory Diesel 
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fuel will be rather small, in which case the 
butane engine appears to have certain 
definite advantages that will be decisive. 
The matter is not closed, as there is yet 
not much of a background of experience. 


Extreme Pressure Lubricants 


Tue coMMERCIAL situation of auto- 
motive EP (extreme pressure) lubri- 
cants, as reviewed by H. C. Mougey of 
the General Motors Corp., is that these 
lubricants are becoming of much greater 
importance, and that developments of 
great advantage to both the automotive 
and oil industries are in prospect. An ob- 
struction that remains to be cleared away 
is that machines used for comparing EP 
lubricants differ in design so that different 
machines give different ratings to the same 
oil. This is a matter for further coopera- 
tive development. Both the powerful 
and the mild types of EP lubricants are 
in definite commercial demand. 


Pressure Distribution 


Tue errect of different production 
rates on pressure distribution in East 
Texas is the subject of a paper by C. E. 
Reistle, Jr., Field Chairman of the East 
Texas Engineering Association. The 
most important conclusion to be drawn 
from a study of the reservoir pressure 
changes across this field is that the pres- 
sure differential will increase as the rate of 
production is increased, and this results 
in a very rapid loss of pressure on the east 
side of the field until the new pressure 
gradient is established. At lower rates 
of production the flowing life of the field 
will be longer than is indicated by the dif- 
ference in the decline of the average pres- 
sure of the field. Each time the allowable 
production is changed, and with new 
allocation of production to individual 
wells, notable changes occur in the differ- 
ential pressure. 


Probabilities and Wildcats 

Executives in the land, geological 
and production departments of oil com- 
panies constantly have to reach decisions 
as to commitments in wildcat acreage. 
The conclusions depend on a number of 
things, among them the cost of operation, 
expected profit, capital required, and the 
probability of a successful result. It is 
this matter of probability of success 
that engages the attention of J. T. 
Hayward of the Barnsdall Oil Co. If 
concrete numerical values can be assigned 
to the elements of a wildcatting proposi- 
tion, these numbers can be used in some 
simple equations that will facilitate the 
decisions to be made and place them on 
an arithmetical basis. The author shows 
the derivation of these equations and their 





manipulation, and he gives hints on the 
classification of wildcat data. However, 
he does not suggest that any manipulation 
of formulas can replace expert knowledge. 


Dealer Margins 

Tue CHAIRMAN of the Texas Planning 
and Coordinating Committee, Fred M. 
Lege of the Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
has reached the conclusion that the pres- 
ent high cost of marketing has been 
brought about by several unsound meth- 
ods of sale and distribution. Of these 
perhaps the most important is the dealer 
margin. The core of his observations on 
this matter is that the dealer’s compensa- 
tion should be dependent on the price at 
which the gasoline is sold; he would there- 
fore have a powerful incentive to keep the 
price up and would be disinclined to supply 
gasoline to the price cutters. 


Road Detonation Tests, 1934 


Tue comMItree on Cooperative Fuel 
Research, through C. B. Veal of the So- 
ciety of Automotivé Engineers, secretary, 
presents a report on a second series of road 
tests on gasolines and cars. Broadly 
speaking, the object of these tests has been 
to check the validity of the correlation 
between road knock ratings and labora- 
tory knock ratings, and to discover prom- 
ising lines of research toward better 
mutual adaptation of fuels and engines. 
In test runs of approximately 50,000 road 
miles with 19 cars of 13 different makesand 
utilizing the services of 40 experts for a 
month each, these cars were tested on the 
same reference fuels and a number of 
brands of gasoline were tested on the same 
ears. The result is a vast body of data 
revealing the characteristics of fuels and 
of cars, from which much instructive 
information is secured. 


Design of Pressure Vessels 

Ew THIs paper by M. E. Clawson and 
T. O. Duller of the Continental Oil Co. 
there are presented a set of 12 figures cov- 
ering the major parts of a pressure vessel 
based on the A.P.I.-A.S.M.E. codes, 
using 55,000-lb. carbon steel; from the 
data secured nomographs are constructed, 
from which may be ascertained the opti- 
mum economic design of unfired pressure 
vessels, with an accuracy of approximately 
one percent. The nomographs are not 
intended to eliminate the code, but rather 
to supplement it. 


Highway Types and Traflice Demand 
Tue prosiem of selecting highway 
types according to traffic demand is dis- 
cussed by H. B. Kelly of the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. This problem has been 
considerably simplified by the work of the 
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Bureau during the past 10 years, so that 
it is now possible to analyze in detail the 
use being made of the highways, and to 
predict with considerable accuracy the 
future growth of traffic over periods of 5 
or10 years. Each highway, of course, is a 
problem in itself. 


Gasoline Tax Diversion 

C. c. cHaPMAN, editor of the OREGON 
VoTER, who is credited with the invention 
of the gasoline tax that has brought in 
$3,700,000,000 in 15 years, gives an enter- 
taining history of the origin of this tax, 
which was originally conceived as a means 
of providing better facilities for automobile 
traffic; the object was to create a new 
social order through promotion of better 
means of communication. Unfortu- 
nately, the diversion of the proceeds of this 
tax has a distinct tendency to destroy 
the new social convenience which was 
created, in so far as it discourages the 
building of new highways and the main- 
tenance of those already built. Restora- 
tion of the gasoline tax to its original 
purpose is a moral obligation. 


Making Mud a Memory 


Wat AppequarTe roads passable at 
all times mean to the oil industry is made 
clear by W. A. Hardenbergh, editor of 
PUBLIC WORKS MAGAZINE. The industry 
has a decided interest not only in the 
construction of new highways, but also in 
their maintenance. For instance, snow 
removal in winter is not only for the con- 
venience of the farmer, the country doc- 
tor, the fire department or the delivery 
service of tradesmen. Public funds are 
devoted to this purpose because the in- 
creased income from the gasoline tax is 
greater than the cost of snow removal. 
The oil marketer has a decided interest in 
giving his approval to such expenditures. 
Further, two miles of low cost roads do 
more to promote traffic than a mile of 
fancy and expensive highway; growth of 
the low-cost road movement is therefore 
much to be favored, so far as it relates to 
the use of asphalt. 


The Dealer’s Place 

As B. 1. GRAVES of the Associated Oil 
Co. sees it, the most important move of a 
bulk product like gasoline is into the cus- 
tomer’s tank, hence the agency that con- 
tacts the customer is the most important 
link in the chain of operations of the oil 
industry. The author weighs the rela- 
tive advantages of marketing through 
the ‘‘independent’”’ who is able to control 
his source of supply, or through company- 
owned or controlled filling stations. Both 
have their respective advantages and dis- 
advantages, but on balance he is inclined 
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to favor marketing through independents 
because the net profit to the oil company 
is somewhat greater, if continuity of 
brand representation can be secured, and 
unethical price arrangements and price 
wars are avoided. The chief argument 
for company distribution is that consumer 
loyalty is in the main to the dealer, and 
the loss of representation means the loss 
of a block of consumer patronage. The 
author also believes that sliding differen- 
tials should be adopted to relieve the 
independent of more of the burden of 
price cutting. 


Organic Content of Sediments 


P’arKeR D. TRASK and Harold E. 
Hammar of the U. S. Geological Survey 
report on a joint research by the Survey and 
the A.P.I. on source beds of petroleum. 
A preliminary statement is presented 
of the organic content of producing 
areas of 120 formations. Many forma- 
tions in which the organic content is 
more than two percent are associated with 
oil horizons, and this feature seems to be a 
favorable indication of source beds. It 
is not an absolute index, as some horizons 
are not associated with sediments rich in 
organic matter and vice versa. Some 
data seem to indicate that a comparatively 
high volatility or low degree of oxidation 
of the sediments may be favorable indica- 
tions of source beds. 


Petroleum Industry’s Responsibility 

As J. E. PENNYPACKER of the Asphalt 
Institute sees it, the petroleum industry 
has a definite responsibility to the 24,- 
000,000 motor car users in leading the 
fight against iniquitous taxation, and it 
should realize the opportunity for in- 
creased business through highway devel- 
opment. More attention should be paid 
to the causes than to the effects of gaso- 
line taxation. The objective should be 
more usable highways and fewer expen- 
sive highways; that is, more mileage of 
road at lower cost, and also adequate 
maintenance of existing highways. Gaso- 
line advertising should be definitely tied 
in with the highway program; more roads 
and less tax is a program that will gain 
allies against tax diversion and tax 
evasion. 


Thermodynamics and Production 
Problems 


Tuis paPer by W. N. Lacey and B. H. 
Sage of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology outlines the thermodynamic prop- 
erties of hydrocarbons as they are being 
studied in A.P.I. Research Project No. 
37. Experimental methods are described 
and applications of the resulting infor- 
mation are suggested. Among these is 


the flow of fluids through oil sands to the 
bottom of the well. Problems of oil or 
gas transportation can be treated by the 
same methods. The effect of throttling 
in production processes can be predicted 
in one or two phases. It is also possible 
to predict the energy requirements of 
pumping and compressing operations. 
Changes in the physical state of the ma- 
terials undergoing treatment can also be 
predicted. This information is desirable 
in estimations of underground reserves 
and proration of production by estima- 
tion of ‘reservoir energy.”’ 


A. P. I. Pipe Coating Tests 

Tuis ts a fourth progress report relat- 
ing to the third inspection of pipe coating 
tests on operating lines and short coated 
specimens by Gordon N. Scott of the 
Bureau of Standards. Previous con- 
clusions are confirmed and new informa- 
tion of practical value is disclosed. 
Complete prevention of corrosion has not 
been realized, but pitting has been ma- 
terially reduced by most of the coatings. 
Shielding or reinforcing is recommended 
as a minimum practice in pipe protection 
under average corrosive soil conditions. 
Durable shields should be provided be- 
cause soil stress is definitely progressive; 
moisture absorption is of secondary im- 
portance, and methods of reducing mois- 
ture absorption are discussed. The tests 
on short pipe sections of small diameter do 
not arrange the coatings in the same order 
of merit as the tests on the large operating 
lines. 


Improved Motor Oils 

Present driving conditions demand 
that the motorist be supplied with a crank 
case oil that is outstanding in the follow- 
ing characteristics: low consumption, low 
tendency to form carbon, safe lubrication, 
steady piston seal, free flow in cold 
weather. These requirements indicate 
that motor oils with viscosity indices of 
above 120 and up must be produced, and 
many processes have been introduced to 
improve viscosity indices. This paper 
by M. Otto, F. L. Miller, A. J. Blackwood 
and G. H. B. Davis presents a method for 
producing oils with viscosity indices far 
beyond anything now commercially pos- 
sible. This involves polymerization oi 
certain light ends from refinery gasoline 
to viscous products which, when blended 
with lubricating oils increase both the 
viscosity and the viscosity index. Ex- 
tensive tests have demonstrated that these 
oils are superior in all of the five charac- 
teristics necessary for present-day lubrica- 
tion of automotive vehicles. In this 
type of oil there are only two grades 
summer and winter. 
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A SHORT-SIGHTED policy on the part of 
the Polish government in regard to the com- 
panies which are developing her petroleum 


ME “collecting crude Yresources has succeeded in placing these 


oil in Poland. companies in a position where they are faced 
with bankruptcy, or withdrawal from Poland. 
Regulations requiring exportation of a large 
percentage of the total petroleum produced 
in Poland, when such exportation must be 
accomplished at ruinously low prices, and 
when sales on the domestic market do little 
more than permit the companies to recover 
the cost of production, is resulting in waste of 
the country’s resources and ruin of the in- 
dustry. These and other facts are ably and 
impartially set forth in the accompanying 
article and the question raised: Will Poland 
take advantage of the opportunity to revise 


its petroleum policy before it is too late? 
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Mistaken Government Policies and Country’s 
Low Economic Level May Force International 
Concerns to Withdraw Thereby Retarding Devel- 


opment of Polish Domestic Economy. 


L. Is a lamentable fact that 
Poland, which is an oil producing 
country and has claims to be re- 
garded as a Great Power, has the 
lowest per capita gasoline con- 
sumption of any European coun- 
try. Poland has also the lowest 
per capita automotive vehicle 
registration. There are three rea- 
sons for this. The first and most 
important is the low level of the 
country’s economic life for which 
general world conditions can be 
held partly responsible. The sec- 
ond is the inexplicable policy of 
the government which for the 
past several years: has made it 
virtually impossible to buy an 
American motor vehicle, with the 
result that Poland today has an 
automotive registration of less 
than 25,000 for a population of 
33,000,000. The third is a fill- 
ing-station price equivalent at 
present to 46 cents (U. S.) a gal- 
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One of the earliest Polish refineries constructed in 1870. 


Grave Situation of Oil Industry in Poland 


lon for ordinary grade gasoline, which 
includes 8 cents consumption tax, 6.3 
cents road tax, 1.8 cents sales tax and 3.8 
cents for inland freight. Social insurance 
charges and other odds and ends bring up 
the total to 21.2 cents, which means that 
the companies get around 24.8 cents a 
gallon to cover production, manufactur- 
ing, distribution and loss on export busi- 
ness. It only needs to be added that ex- 
port losses are very heavy, and that 
production costs in Poland for the relative 
value of the crude and output per well are 
probably higher than in any other oil- 
producing country. 

Approximately 80 percent of the crude 
production in Poland emanates from the 
deep wells in the Boryslav area, the 
average depth being in the neighborhood 
of 5,000 ft. and the cost approximating 
anything from $100,000 to $130,000 per 
well, which means an average “all-in” 
cost of more than $25 per foot, including 
casing. There are, roughly, 3,000 pro- 
ducing wells in Poland, the average daily 
production being four barrels per day. 
The high cost of drilling and the small 
quantity of crude obtained clearly reveal 
the uneconomic producing situation, es- 
pecially considering that the average 
crude price ranges around $1 per barrel 
below the production cost of the same. 
Nothing short of a state subsidy and relief 
from taxation can put the producing of 
oil in Poland on a paying basis. 

Degpite high production costs, exces- 























sive taxation and declining consumption, 
if they produced only for the domestic 
market the oil companies would about 
break even at the existing price level, 
which is fixed under government control. 
What is ruining them is the necessity of 
exporting abcut 40 percent of refinery out- 
put at external prices determined by the 
low production costs of other producing 
countries—-Roumania in particular. 

Due to the unbalanced consumption of 
petroleum products in Poland as com- 
pared with ultimate yields from the in- 
digenous crude manufactured in the 
country, there always has been, and will 
be, a surplus of certain black products and 
a small quantity of naphtha which the 
industry will find it necessary to export 
irrespective of the government’s ruling on 
forced exports (if these are curtailed). 
In order to supply the country’s require- 
ments of kerosene, approximately 400,000 
tons of crude must be processed, thus leav- 
ing a surplus of other products, in excess 
of domestic requirements, of approxi- 
mately 72,000 tons or, roughly, 22 percent. 

The export price of gasoline (which is 
sold in zlotys per 100 kilograms c.i.f. 
Polish frontier) has fallen from an aver- 
age of 43.43 ($82.51 per ton) in 1929 to 
11.39 ($21.60 per ton) in the second quar- 
ter of 1934. Kerosene has dropped dur- 
ing the same time from 17.35 ($32.96 per 
ton) to 8.45 ($16.05 per ton) and gas oil 
from 12.55 ($23.84 per ton) to 5.34 
($10.14). But the average price of 
standard Boryslav crude (likewise in 
zlotys per 100 kilograms) has declined 
only from 18.53 ($35.20 per ton) in 1929 to 
15.30 ($29.07 per ton) in 1934. Crude at 
the well thus costs 15.30 ($29.07 per ton) 
while gasoline delivered at the frontier for 
export brings 11.39 ($21.60 per ton). 
Composite figures for the industry as a 
whole show that in their operations during 
the first half of 1934, with reasonable al- 
lowance for depreciation, there was a loss 
of 484.00 zlotys ($91.96) on every tank-car 
(10 metric tons) of crude. The total 
crude production this year will be about 
54,000 cars (540,000 tons), which means 
that the industry as a whole must expect 
to be 26,136,000 zlotys ($4,965,800) poorer 
on December 31 than it was on January 1. 
On the same basis of calculation, the loss in 
1933 was 277.00 zlotys ($52.63) a carload, 
making a total of 15,716,149 zlotys, 
($2,986,068) on the year’s production of 
56,737 cars (567,370 tons). 

The question to which these figures nat- 
urally give rise is why, then, are the com- 
panies so foolish as to engage in export 
trade at all? Losing money and wasting 
the resources of the country. This is 
where the dead hand of official interfer- 
ence with the operations of the law of 
supply and demand comes prominently 
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Selling oil in one of Europe’s most expensive 
markets: scene at a Polish service station. 


into the picture. An intricate formula 
has been devised for arriving at domestic 
sales quotas based on refinery throughput 
and yields. In order to maintain their 
position in the home market, the compa- 
nies under this scheme are forced to run 
about 40 percent in excess of what can be 
sold in the country, meaning that the bal- 
ance must be exported for whatever it will 
fetch. Exports are controlled through 
the Polski Eksport Naftowy, which came 
into existence on May 1, 1933, on the liq- 
uidation of the Petroleum Cartel. The 
““P. E. N.”’ is an officially controlled or- 
ganization to which all refineries over a 
certain capacity are forced to belong. It 
determines export quotas, lays a charge 
on export sales made directly by the mem- 
ber companies, and eventually equalizes 
export prices on the products exported. 
Refineries manufacturing less than 6,000 
metric tons per annum are exempt from 
export business, but in lieu thereof they 
must contribute to a special drilling fund 
for exploration work. 

Recently, the government, in order to 
stimulate activity in the domestic market, 
forced the industry to reduce the retail 
price of kerosene to the extent of 20 per- 
cent promising, in turn, a reduction in 
freight rates as well as sales taxes. This 
forced reduction of kerosene is causing 
much concern to the industry, particularly 
in view of the low purchasing power exist- 
ing in the country, which makes it diffi- 
cult under present economic conditions to 
improve the sales turnover in any great 
measure. 

Manifestly, a system which compels 
refiners to export 40 percent of their 
production at a loss, while about breaking 


even on inland business, can last only so 
long as the companies are willing to pay 
out money in the hope that (1) an eventual 
improvement in export prices; or (2) a sub- 
stantial increase in domestic business; or 
(3) a complete reversal of government 
policy in respect of domestic and export 
quotas will enable the industry to ‘“‘turn 
the corner.’’ No sane businessman can 
gamble any longer on points (1) and (2), 
so there remains for consideration only 
point (3) to rescue the companies from 
their present predicament and conserve 
what remains of Poland’s oil industry. 
The original capital investment in this 
industry represents more than $50,000,000 
(gold), including the ‘‘Polmin”’ refinery, 
the largest in Poland, which is owned by 
the state, but exclusive of certain very 
small enterprises. Not only are the in- 
vestors obtaining no return on this capital, 
but most of it can be counted as lost. 
The incidence of the loss falls most heavily 
on those companies which have to buy 
outside crude in order to maintain their 
refinery yields for the purpose of obtaining 
domestic sales quotas, which in effect is 
discrimination against the foreign-owned 
refineries in favor of the so-called ‘‘ pure”’ 
crude producers who are Polish. This 
must not be taken to indicate, however, 
that the buyers of outside crude have not 
tried to obtain their own supplies. An 
American company, which is now forced 
to buy more than 50 percent of its crude 
requirements has drilled 71 wells to an 
aggregate depth of 219,000 ft. of which 29 
were dry holes. 

Since the time is fast approaching when 
the foreign concerns that are the back- 
bone of Poland’s oil industry will decide 
voluntarily to withdraw from this coun- 
try,—or be forced to do so because of 
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A roadside pump in Poland 41 kilometers from 
Lwow 


bankruptcy,—the government has not 
much time left to realize that it is dis- 
astrous to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. What the companies de- 
mand, in fact, is not only in their own 
interest, but for the nation’s good—i.e., 
the conservation of oil reserves. They 
propose, specifically, that crude produc- 
tion should be restricted to the require- 
ments of the home market for the main 
product—which is kerosene. That would 
leave only a small amount of gasoline and 
heavy products to be exported, and would 
conserve the crude where it belongs—in 
the ground. Or, alternatively, if the 
government insists that the present rate 
of extraction be maintained, the com- 
panies should be allowed to store the 
surplus crude or finished products, with 
the government providing the necessary 
financing facilities to enable them to do 
so. It would be a simple matter to 
arrange such financing, since the oil itself 
would serve as collateral. The present 
policy of the government, which is to 
obtain foreign currency through oil ex- 
ports, even if the oil companies are ruined 
in the process, could be just as well 
realized by mortgaging stored oil against 
foreign credits, with a government guar- 
antee if necessary. 

An aggressive and enlightened policy 
in respect of motorization and highway 
construction so that motor vehicle regis- 
trations could be brought nearer to 
present-day requirements ought forth- 
with to be undertaken. The result, of 
course, would be beneficial for the oil 


industry, and there are signs that the 
government is about to change its auto- 
motive policy—the War Department, in 
fact, insists that it be changed—but this 
development will not come quickly enough 


to rescue the oil industry from its present 
impasse. But it could do a great deal 
if it were brought about in conjunction 
with the cessation of oil exports under the 
existing system. 


The Year in California Oil 


ANNUAL REVIEW, California Oil In- 
dustry, 1934, published by PETROLEUM 
WORLD in Los Angeles, California, and 
available through the New York or Lon- 
don offices of WORLD PETROLEUM at 
$2.00 per copy. 

This annual feature of the California 
oil industry which is coming to be looked 
for with interest by members of that 
branch of the oil business, includes an 
even more interesting selection of articles 
and statistics this year than in previous 
years. R. E. Collom, vice president of 
the Continental Oil Company, reviews in 
detail what remains of California oil 
reserves. Mr. Collom finds that of ap- 
proximately 100 wildcats being drilled, 
only about four are considered to have a 
good chance of success and all present 
indications are that California is going 
into a ‘‘dry cycle” of exploration. Asa 
result it may not be long before the state 
is faced with a shortage of available 
supply. Naturally this is a subject of 
absorbing interest to oil men in the 
United States and elsewhere. 

Stanley Herold reviews the advance of 
geology and petroleum engineering in an 
ably written and well illustrated article 
entitled ‘“‘Geology and Technology Go 
Forward.” California is generally con- 
ceded to be the most advanced section 
of the U. S. as regards drilling practice 
and perhaps also in regard to geological 
and geophysical eyrploration, and this 
situation is fully reviewed in Mr. Herold’s 
article. 

A large map in color of the oilfields, 
refineries and pipelines of California ap- 
pears in this issue. Developments in the 
Refining Industry are reviewed by Mar- 
tin J. Gavin. Othk-~ articles deal with 
the Pacific Coast Lubricating Oil Market, 
Liquified Petroleum Gas, Natural Gaso- 
line and an extremely readable article on 
the problems confronting the pioneer 
drillers in the Coalinga field. 

While all the articles are interesting, 
particularly those by Mr. Collom and Mr. 
Herold, the principal feature of the book 
is 76 pages of statistics on every phase of 
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the California industry as far back as 
records are kept and bringing the industry 
down to the present day. Statistics in- 
clude such things as value of production, 
records by fields, by months, by wells, 
ete., in fact every kind of production 
record, price record, refinery information, 
marketing statistics, and financial records 
of all California companies. In addition 
there are dozens of other tables of im- 
portant information which are too numer- 
ous to mention here. 

In short, the Annual Review of the 
California Oil Industry in its brilliantly 
executed, poster-type cover supplies a 
detailed picture of the California industry 
that makes one wish that the same in- 
formation could be made available for 
the entire United States. 


Le PeTROLE EN ROUMANIE ET A 
L’ ETRANGER, by Mihail Pizanty, published 
by ‘‘Cartea Romaneasca,’’ Bucharest. 

This is the 11th edition of this standard 
reference book of petroleum facts and 
statistics, in which the author continues 
to show his wide knowledge of the world 
oil industry in general and the oil in- 
dustry of Roumania in particular. The 
present edition is divided into six main 
parts. It opens with a consideration of 
the present situation of the world petro- 
leum market, which is illuminated by 
authoritative documentation. The au- 
thor then considers petroleum in Rou- 
mania, and leaves little that is obscure 
regarding the history, geology, technology, 
operations in refining, transport, market- 
ing, and legislation affecting the oil in- 
dustry in his country. Next follow 
details regarding the important oil con- 
cerns working in Roumania. One chap- 
ter is given to a very careful analysis of the 
outlets for Roumanian oil. The volume 
closes with a succinct analysis of the oil 
industry in each producing country, not 
only as regards production and marketing, 
but also as regards history and legislation. 
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Possibility of British Tax Relief in Sight 


Budget 


Surplus Indicates Taxation Relief on 


Which Petroleum Industry Has Strong Claim. 


National Self Sufficiency Policy May Result in 


Retention of Fuel Oil Tax. British Consumption. 


LONDON, Nov. 12. 
eB uvcinc by the talk of British Cabi- 
net Ministers, the time may shortly be 
approaching when the British petroleum 
distributing industry should be able to 
look for some relief from its present heavy 
burden of taxation. A substantial Bud- 
get surplus at the end of the current finan- 
cial year has been envisaged by members 
of the Cabinet in recent speeches, and the 
possibility of tax reductions in general has 
been discussed. The petroleum industry 
would certainly have an excellent claim to 
participate in any tax cuts which can be 
made. 

In Britain, as in many other countries, 
the industry has been burdened with a 
heavy load of taxation for revenue pur- 
poses, and in this country the position of 
importers has been made additionally 
onerous by the measures taken in recent 
years to foster the home coal industry. 

As a revenue producer, motor spirit has 
been penalised in an extraordinary way. 
The tax on motor spirit is of relatively 
recent growth, having been re-imposed, 
after lapsing for many years, with a 4d. 
per gallon duty in the Budget of 1928. 
Under the stress of financial stringency, 
the impost was, successively increased to 
6d. per gallon early in 1931, and to 8d. 
later in that year, the last addition to the 
duty, like other burdens imposed at that 
time, being accompanied by the promise of 
a reduction when improvement in the 
financial situation should have made relief 
possible. Apart from this undertaking, 
the present level of the motor spirit duty, 
compared with the selling price, consti- 
tutes an excellent ground for the call for 
reduction. The tax of 8d. constitutes at 
least 50 percent of the total average price 
at which first grade spirit is sold by petro- 
leum companies, and is an even larger 
proportion of the price of the cheaper 
grades, which form a very considerable 
percentage of total sales in the British 
market. 

Although the petrol tax at its present 
level may be regarded as preposterous, the 
objections of oil men to it are mild com- 
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pared with the opposition raised by the 
tax of 1d. per gallon on imported fuel oils. 
This tax, imposed in the 1933 Budget, 
does not aim primarily at revenue produc- 
ing, but is designed to help the British 
coal industry to get back part of the trade 
lost to oil fuels. It therefore represents a 
definite move to favour an uneconomic in- 
dustry at the expense of efficiency, on the 
ground that it is better to foster home 
activity, at any cost. 

The attitude of the British Government 
on reductions of oil taxation generally has 
not been encouraging up to the present. 
The world-wide movement for nationai 
self-sufficiency has taken a fairly strong 
root in the official British viewpoint on 
all questions, and its attitude in regard to 
petroleum has already been indicated by 
the British Hydrocarbon Oils Production 
Bill, which comes into force at the begin- 
ning of next year, and gives a guaranteed 
preference of 4d. per gallon over some ten 
years to oil derived from British coal, 
shale or peat. With this example of offi- 
cial policy, there is always a possibility 
that reductions of oil taxation, when they 
come, will be designed to assist the 
home industry rather than the imported 
product. 

New statistics of British motor spirit 
consumption, produced by the Board of 
Trade, certainly suggest that demand for 
this product has offered a strong resistance 
to the disability of heavy taxation. 

Compiled from the official figures, the 
first section of the accompanying table 
sets out the quantity in millions of barrels 
of motor spirit entered for United King- 
dom home consumption during each year 
from 1929 to 1933, and for the first three 
quarters of the current year. The second 
section shows the same figures with each 
quarter’s entries expressed as a percentage 
of the average quarterly amount for the 
year. This has been done by dividing the 
total for each year by four, and calculating 
the percentage of each separate querter to 
the resulting figure. 

Motor spirit imported as such, and 
spirit produced from imported oils are in- 


cluded in the statistics, but the small 
quantities derived from United Kingdom 
shale are excluded. 

A feature of the figures is the remark- 
ably steady growth shown by the quar- 
terly entries of each year. It will be 
noticed that not only do the yearly totals 
show a consistent advance, but each quar- 
ter, compared with the corresponding 
quarters of previous years, reveals the 
same unmistakable upward trend. 


Motor Spirit Entered for Home Consump- 
tion in Britain, 1929-34 


(In million barrels) 


Year First Second Third Fourth Total 
ar. ar. qr. qr. 

Seve xs 5.2 6.3 7.0 5.9 24.4 
1930 vee 6.0 7 7.5 6.3 26.5 
1931 ; 6.1 7.4 8.5 6.4 28.4 
1932 6.5 ee 8.5 7.0 29.7 
1933 6.6 7.9 9.1 7.3 30.9 
1934 7.4 8.5 9.2 


Quarterly Figures expressed as percentages 
of average quarterly entries for each 


complete year. 1929-33 

Year First Second Third Fourth 

ar. ar. ar. ar. 
1929 86 103 115 96 
1930 90 101 113 96 
1931 86 104 120 90 
1932 88 104 114 4 
1933 85 103 118 94 


Petroleum Imports 


Fo .iow1nc the drop off in the amount 
of imports in September, October showed 
a marked increase in the importation of 
petroleum and products, being, in fact, 
16.6 percent above the petroleum imports 
for October, 1933. This considerable in- 
crease, however, was largely due to the 
incidence of tanker arrivals as indicated, 
for example, by a 24.7 percent increase in 
imports of petrol in October compared 
with September, an increase which is ob- 
viously against the seasonal trend. The 
expected seasonal improvement in impor- 
tation of kerosene is subnormal. A large 
increase in importations from America 
was registered in all petroleum products. 


British Imports by Products 








(Barrels) 
October Ten Ten 

1934 months months 
to October to October 

31, 1934 31, 1933 
Lamp oil 803.543 5,253,761 4,115,000 
Motor spirit 2,901 657 27,105,911 26,735,920 
Lubricating oil 239,200 2,541,171 2,553,214 
Gas oil... 341,143 3,255,029 2,576,075 
Fuel oil 1,642,114 15,148,086 13,172,127 
Other sorts 52.657 511,895 364,071 
Total products. 5.980.314 53,815,853 49,516,407 
Crude 839,229 11,606,629 9,256,444 
Total imports. 6,819,543 65,422,482 58,772,851 
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Wood-Fuel Driven Automobiles 


Gasogene Engines Being Experimented with in 


Europe. Universally Available Low Cost Fuel En- 


couraged by Governments in Hope of Discovery of 


Supplementary Motor Fuel. By Dr. O. W. Wilcox 


Every once in a while somebody 
comes forward with a substitute for gaso- 
line or other petroleum products as a 
means of propelling automotive vehicles, 
but after briefly serving the purposes of 
newspaper paragraphers such propositions 
have the habit of vanishing into thin air. 
At times it has seemed as though alcohol 
would claim a place as an automobile fuel, 
but nowhere has this substitute been able 
to stand on its own economic legs, and 
has had to be legislatively forced on 
motorists in order that farmers might 
have an outlet for surplus products. 

But lately it has been discovered that 
an old and well known source of power 
could be utilized in some types of auto- 
motive transportation without laying an 
abnormal cost on automobile users; in 
fact, this new-old means of propulsion 
seems to offer a prospect of considerable 
saving to automobile owners in countries 
where excessively high taxes on gasoline 
restrict the use of motor cars. 

This new fuel is wood, not high-cost 
wood, but wood hardly suitable for other 
purposes, such as sawdust, forest slash, 
brushwood or even woody weeds. There 
is no dearth of such material in any coun- 
try not an absolute desert, and it is not 
necessary to subject it to an expensive 
preparatory treatment, as is the case 
when alcohol is manufactured from farm 
products. 

The mechanico-chemical principle is 
simple. Every combustion engineer is 
familiar with the ordinary gas generator 
used in many industrial works for con- 
verting low or high grade fuels into gas 
for use in gas engines or other purposes. 
In such gas generators the apparatus is 
charged with the fuel, a fire is started and 
a part of the material is burned in order to 
subject the rest to a dry distillation; the 
resulting combustible gas is led to an in- 
ternal combustion engine and develops 
power. The new idea is nothing more 
than to attach one of these generators to 
an automobile, tractor or truck. It 
seems that this was first done in Finland, 
where there is no oil but much sawdust. 
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The accompanying illustration shows 
the general arrangement of a “‘gasogene”’ 
as employed on gas-driven trucks and au- 
tomobiles now in use in Germany. In its 
upper part the generator is an iron cylin- 
der with a tight cover; below the cylinder 
is a conical fire box with a refractory clay 


the lower opening of the fire box can be 
enlarged or narrowed by an adjustable 
cone, and a shaking grate for removal of 
ash. Below the grate is a receptacle in 
which fuel oil or other combustible is 
burned to get the fire started. On the 
road air is drawn up through the fire by a 
fan under the control of the chauffeur, 
the wood above the fire is distilled and the 
gas, after passing through a centrifugal 
purifier to remove solid particles, is 
compressed and ignited in the engine. 
As the wood is consumed more is put in at 
the top. According to operating figures 
that have been given out, a 45-H. P. truck 
will make 120 kilometers on a charge of 


Diagrammatic sketch of a Deutz Gasogene. 
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75 pounds of birch wood cut in the form 
of coarse chips. In some of the models of 
these ‘‘gasogene’”’ driven vehicles a small 
amount of gasoline is used for starting 
and for extra power on steep grades, but 
this extra gasoline does not exceed more 
than 1!5 gallons per 100 kilometers. 
The intensity of the fire in the generator 
and hence the production of gas is under 
easy control of the driver. 

Although the idea may have originated 
in Finland it was not long confined to that 
country, and has been the subject of 
experiment in half a dozen other Euro- 
pean countries. According to a report 
made to the German Forestry Association 
there are now more than 1,000 gasogenes 
on the German roads. Most of these use 
engines made by the Deutz firm, which is 
said to be about ready to put the new ve- 
hicles into mass production. Naturally, 
the German forest interests are much 
pleased at this new outlet for their 
product. 

By a law passed on July 3 the Italian 
government has established substantial 
bounties to Italian manufacturers who 
agree to produce tractors and autobusses 
operating with gasogenes. Forest own- 
ers of Switzerland have volunteered to 
donate wood for a limited period to every 
purchaser of a gasogene to run on Swiss 
roads. The city of Pressburg has ordered 
20 gasogene autobusses for municipal 
operation, and the city of Prague in 
Czechoslovakia is proceeding to put its 
whole autobus service on the same basis. 

The French have taken up the innova- 
tion with enthusiasm. Purchasers of 
gasogene trucks are not only given a sub- 
vention but are allowed a substantial re- 
duction of taxation. On October 19 and 
20 the French Direction des Eaux et 
Forets organized a show of gasogene 
driven vehicles for French manufactures, 
and no less than four firms made entries, 
Gohin-Poulenc, Panhard, Berliet and 
Rochet-Schneider. Besides these exhibi- 
tors there was a two-ton Ford truck rigged 
out with a Gohin-Poulenc gasogene using 
wood charcoal. There were 15 entries in 
all, including passenger cars, commercial 
trucks from two to eight tons, and six 
military trucks of two, three and five tons 
capacity. The entire outfit paraded over 
a wide stretch of the countryside around 
Tulle in a demonstration of the practica- 
bility of the innovation. Encouraged by 
this success the government is organizing 
other exhibitions in different parts of the 
country in order to accelerate populariza- 
tion of the idea. 

The question naturally arises as to 
where the oil industry stands in the face of 
this new development. It is perhaps too 
early to cry ‘‘wolf,’’ and there is a bare 
possibility that there is a ‘“‘catch”’ in it 


somewhere. But the gasogene is un- 
doubtedly a new cloud on the horizon that 
deserves notice even though the cloud is 
yet no bigger than a man’s hand, and it 
will be worth while to take stock of the 
situation. In the first place it is perfectly 
clear that automotive vehicles driven by a 
fuel that is both universally available and 
cheap are actually coursing the highways 
of Europe. It is not difficult to under- 
stand the acclaim with which the gasogene 
has been hailed in such countries as 
France, Italy, Germany, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and other Balkan states. These are 
all countries with no or very inadequate 
oil deposits, and some are without ade- 
quate coal deposits; for these essential 
materials such countries have to depend 
on outside sources. For such countries 
the situation, if the gasogene proves 
practical, will have changed basically al- 
most overnight: if there is nothing below 
the soil to drive a nation’s automobiles 
and tractors, at Jeast a partial sufficiency 
may be had from the surface at trifling 
cost. 

If wood eventually establishes itself as a 
workable substitute for gasoline, competi- 
tion between the two will boil down to two 
issues, the question of supply and the 
question of price. Cana country such as 
Italy, for example, produce enough wood 
to supply the needs of that country at a 
price which the producers of gasoline 
would be willing to take? 

A complete analysis of this specific case 
would require much time and space, but 
the basis on which such problems are to be 
solved may be here briefly indicated. It 
is generally allowed by forestry experts 
that the average annual growth of wood in 
well administered woodlands is at least a 
tontotheacre. From the thermodynam- 
ical studies on the gasogene that have been 
given out it has appeared that about 16 
pounds of air dry wood are equivalent to 
one gallon of gasoline, so that the produce 
of one acre of forest is equivalent to about 
125 gallons of gasoline, or enough to last 
the average autoist about three months 
(an estimate which is at best general and 
approximative). On this basis it will take 
four acres of woodland to keep one 
automobile going for a year. There are 
about 500,000 automotive vehicles of all 
descriptions in Italy; to supply them will 
require 2,000,000 acres of forest. This 
appears to be well within the forestry re- 
sources of the country. On the same 
basis, to keep 25,000,000 automobiles of 
the United States in average motion will 
require about 100,000,000 acres of wood- 
land; this is but a trifle more than the 
area of submarginal farm land which the 
A. A. A. would gladly convert into 
forests. 


But fuel for the gasogene is not neces- 
sarily limited to forestry products. There 
are many waste products of farming that 
will serve excellently. Take the cotton 
farmer; every 50-acre cotton plantation in 
the southern part of the United States 
that produces 25 bales of cotton also pro- 
duces about 25 tons of dry, woody cotton 
stalks that need only to be passed through 
a machine that will break them into small 
bits. This amount of trash, which ordi- 
narily is no small nuisance to the cotton 
farmer, is the equivalent of more than 
3,000 gallons of gasoline, or enough to 
cover all possible power requirements of a 
farm of that size. Or take an Indiana 
farm that produces corn at the rate of 100 
bushels per acre; each such acre will also 
produce nearly three tons of dry corn- 
stalks, equivalent on a liberal estimate to 
300 gallons of gasoline. With such an 
abundance of material now going to 
waste, not even the new forests that are 
to rise on submarginal lands would seem 
to have much of a chance as sources of 
automotive fuel in an agricultural region. 

A few questions, however, arise in con- 
nection with the new type of engine and 
fuel. Even if automobiles of the future 
were to be driven by wood, they cannot be 
lubricated by wood. The weight of a fuel 
supply of wood appears to be at least 
double that of gasoline. And the superior 
ease and convenience of liquid fuel will 
always recommend it to motorists as it 
has to ship owners. A careful examina- 
tion of the relative efficiency of the two 
fuels and engines in comparison to the 
costs will probably prove again that the 
most efficient engines for future motor 
vehicles will be gasoline or Diesel. Wood 
fuel driven engines may find their place in 
emergency transportation or in countries 
where petroleum tariffs and taxes are so 
high that the consumption of gasoline is at 
best relatively low. 


v 


Purinc November announcement 
was made of the sale of the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration’s interest in the Near East 
Development Corporation to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) and Socony- 
Vacuum. The Near East Development 
Corporation was the company that repre- 
sented the American oil companies in the 
Iraq Petroleum Company to the extent 
of 2334 percent. It was originally com- 
posed of five American companies, Pan- 
American Petroleum and Transport, Gulf 
Oil Corp., and Atlantic Oil Company as 
well as the Jersey Standard and Socony- 
Vacuum. The three former companies 
have now sold their interest to the two 
latter, principally, it is understood, be- 
cause of lack of facilities for disposing of 
Iraq oil. 
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Welding used on a complex system of pipe connections illustrating the great flexibility of this method of making connections. 


Automatic Are Welding for Pressure 
Vessels 


By O. A. Tilton 


Industrial Engineering Dept. 
General Electric Co. 


Tue OIL industry has profited to a considerable extent 
in the last five years, from the rapid development of arc 
welding equipment and processes. Welded joints are now 
commonly made of an efficiency equal to that of the parent 
rolled plate stock. As a result, stronger pipe is available 
and lighter gauges can be used for the same pressures or 
higher pressures without increase in pipe thickness. Be- 
sides this improvement in the quality of the pipe, the same 
high quality of welding may be done on the field joints of 
transmission lines, thus avoiding leakage losses, decreasing 
the cost of installation and very largely eliminating the 
high cost of joint maintenance. 

The illustration at the top of this page shows a typical 
welded piping system and clearly indicates the great flexi- 
bility of design that the welding process permits. 

Storage tanks are now erected by welding, which has 
practically supplanted riveting as the standard method of 
construction. 

In refineries, high pressure and high temperature crack- 
ing stills and similar vessels of welded construction are 
quite universally used. Such vessels have resulted in 
greater production from the crude oil, due to the possibility 
of increasing pressures and temperatures up to the safe 
limits of the materials of which they are made. The re- 
finery has also profited by the greater ease and economy 
with which intricate piping systems can be installed. 

The present day arc welded joint has much to attract the 





Arc-welding transformer made 
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futomatic arc-welding machine with motor 


driven rolling device. 


attention of oil producers. For a given 
specification of steel there are electrodes 
available, with which joints are easily 
made of equal tensile strength, yield point 
and ductility to that of the plate itself as 
well as of such grain structure that corro- 
sion is no greater than in the parent metal. 

Practically all of this advance is due 
to welding electrode development. The 
type of electrodes referred to are heavily 
coated with the required fluxing ingredi- 
ents. The function of this coating is to 
shield the molten metal from the detri- 
mental effects of oxygen and nitrogen 
from the surrounding air, as well as to al- 
loy the deposit in its formation and 
partially heat treat the metal and refine 
its grain structure. A typical electrode 
of this type consists of a mild steel base 
wire about which is wrapped a fabric 
covering which acts as a binder for the 
flux with which it is heavily impregnated. 
Outside of this coating is wrapped a spiral 
colored thread which serves as a means of 
identification as well as adding some- 
thing to the mechanical strength of the 
coating. 

Heavily coated electrodes are some- 
times also known as the shielded arc type. 
As well as producing high quality result, 
they have also made possible the use of 
alternating current without conversion to 
direct current. Automatic welding ma- 
chines have also been improved to permit 
applying shielded are welding to the ma- 
chine process. This avoids many of the 
variables incident to the human element 
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in hand welding and saves the loss of ma- 
terial in unconsumed short ends. 

An accompanying illustration shows the 
automatic welding machine for the longi- 
tudinal and circumferential seams of Class 
I pressure vessels. The automatic weld- 
ing head is mounted on the bridge of this 
structure and may be raised or lowered for 
the various diameters of vessels. This 
bridge is motor driven and moves along 
the seam parallel to the axis of the work or 
it may be held stationary and the work 
rotated by the motor driven rollers on 
which it is mounted. 

Preparation of the plate stock is rela- 
tively simple. It is purchased from the 
mill, with its edges planed to dimension 
for the welding groove. Thicknesses up 
to and including one half inch use a 35 
degree straight bevel. Heavier plates use 
a U-shaped bevel, with its sides sloped at 
an angle of about nine degrees. The 
plates are rolled into cylindrical form and 
the edges tack-welded together by hand. 
A strip of one and one quarter inch by one 
eighth inch steel is also tack-welded to the 
back of the seam as a temporary backing- 
up for the weld. Where the size and 
thickness necessitate, braces are fastened 
inside these cylinders to hold them to 
shape during welding. 

When the work has been placed on the 
automatic machine, the seams are com- 
pleted in as many layers as necessary not 
only to fill the groove but also to build up 
a small amount of excess metal at the top. 
Each layer of weld metal is not over one 
eighth inch thick and each subsequent 








Electric strip heaters to provide 


heat for machines, processes and 


other out-of-the-way locations. 








layer serves to refine the grain of the pre- 
vious deposits. The last operation is to 
chip off the backing strip and fill in by 
hand any depressions on the back of the 
seam. In some cases, both sides of the 
weld are chipped flush with the plate, 
depending largely upon the service for 
which it is intended. 

Every inch of welded seam in Class I 
vessels is examined by powerful X-ray 
equipment. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a vessel set up for X-ray ex- 
amination with the most modern, portable 
type equipment now available. Each 
defect found by this examination is 
chipped out and rewelded until further 
X-ray photographs show freedom from 
flaws. The average percentage of defects 
is .04 percent. 

Strain relief annealing is resorted to on 
all such work. This operation immedi- 
ately follows the X-ray. It consists of 
raising the whole vessel to 1,200 deg. F. 
and maintaining at this temperature for 
one hour per inch of maximum plate 
thickness, then cooling slowly in the fur- 
nace, to 500 deg. F. and in air to ambient 
temperature. 

Fittings such as manholes and nozzle; 
are welded by hand and of course receive 
the same treatment as the automatic 
welds. The nature of these fittings is 
such that the welding has to be done in 
all positions, vertical, overhead and flat. 
One of the advantages of the type of elec- 
trode used on this work, in combination 
with a.e., is that it can be used not only on 
the automatic but also on the hand weld- 
ing, both with the same high quality 
results. 
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There still are some engineers in the oil 
industry, who are loath to adopt welding 
in the phases of their work which have 
been touched on in this discussion. It 
seems, however, that there is now ample 


evidence that welding has passed com- 
pletely through the experimental stage 
and that one can hardly fail to recognize 
not only its reliability but its opportuni- 
ties for economy as well. 


Paulsboro Plant Formally Opened 


Tue formal opening of the Socony- 
Vacuum plant at Paulsboro was held 
in November. The plant, constructed 
from designs by Max B. Miller and the 
engineering staff of Socony-Vacuum, has a 
capacity of more than 3,000 bbl. per day 
and the process is known as the Clearosol 
Process. The Clearosol Process, by the 


use of selective solvents, refines motor oils 
by what is said to be the most efficient and 
flexible method in use at present. Below 
is reproduced an illustration of the towers, 
heat exchangers and condensers of the 
Paulsboro plant. Socony-Vacuum has 
recently completed a similar plant at 
Beaumont, Texas. 
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BBy rue recent death of Senator 
Alessandro Martelli, former President of 
the Azienda Generale Italiana Petroli 
(A.G.I.P.), the Italian petroleum in- 
dustry lost one of its outstanding figures. 
At the inception of the Fascist movement 
he abandoned a professorial career and 
was assigned by I] Duce a prominent part 


H. E. Senator Alessandro Martelli 


in reshaping the new economic life of the 
country. As Minister of Economics he 
contributed notably to a solution of the 
problems of the national fuel supply, by 
encouraging exploration for petroleum. 
To him was confided the delicate and dif- 
ficult task of organizing and ruling the 
A.G.I.P. which is now the instrument by 
which the Fascist government regulates 
marketing and encourages domestic pro- 
duction, and which is a conspicuous 
monument to Senator Martelli’s con- 
structive genius. The present special 
section of the parent organization for 
conducting exploration for oil in Italy and 
Albania was founded by him, and was an 
activity in which he took a vast interest. 

Senator Martelli recently prepared a 
most interesting article on the aims and 
operation of A.G.I.P. which was pub- 
lished in English and Italian in the October 
issue of WORLD PETROLEUM. 
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KK. rk. KINGsBuRY, president, Standard 
Oil Company of California, left California 
for Europe on Saturday, October 20. 


WVirrep E. Goopay, manager of the 
technical department of Vacuum Oil 
Company for over twelve years, has re- 
signed his position. Mr. Gooday, who is 
a member of the Council of the Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists, will be in 
Europe on a visit until the end of Novem- 
ber. Lieut.-Col. S. J. M. Auld has been 
appointed chief technologist to the Vac- 
uum Oil Company. 


Be. N. FRIDMAN, who for some time 
was vice-chairman of the R.O.P. Ltd. in 
London, and who returned to Russia, has 
been made financial-director of Soyus- 
nefteexport. 


BB. 3. Tropp, general manager, Asso- 
ciated Motorists Petrol Co. Ltd., Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, is on a trip to Europe 
via the United States. His company 
handles the marketing of Soviet petro- 
leum products in New Zealand. 


WicuiaM ARTHUR TURNER, F.C.LS., 
retired last month from the secretaryship 
of Venezuelan Oil Concessions and nu- 
merous other British companies affiliated 
with the Royal Dutch-Shell Group. He 
has been in the oil business for 36 years, 
for 23 of which he has been associated 
with Royal Dutch-Shell 


B®. c. martin, General Manager of 
Royal Dutch-Shell affiliates in the Egypt- 
tian area, has retired. Born in 1886 and 
educated at Stockton Grammar School 
and Cambridge, he entered the Royal 
Dutch-Shell Group’s service in 1908. 
After being stationed in South China and 
Singapore, he was transferred to Egypt 
and was appointed General Manager. 


§. L. niGInsky, formerly director of 
R.O.P. Ltd. in London, is now vice-chair- 
man of Grozneft. 





1. W. Herrington 


Ade W. HERRINGTON, president, Mar- 
mon-Herrington Company, Inc. recently 
returned to the United States from his 
annual trip to England and Europe. 
Mr. Herrington said that business condi- 
tions showed a considerable improvement, 
particularly in England. Mr. Herrington 
found a definite air of optimism and pros- 
perity in Fngland and spoke particularly 
of the increased activity of the automobile 
industry. He also found that Diesel 
driven trucks were growing in popularity 
in Europe even more rapidly than they 
are in the United States. 


Ad. w. HAGLUND, Axelson Manufactur- 
ing Company, is at present on an extensive 
tour of the South American oil fields on 
business of his company. Mr. Haglund 
is making the entire journey by air. 


1. W. Haglund 
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World Oil Production—Official Figures for 1934 
Revised 


All figures furnished direct to WORLD PETROLEUM by Governments, except where otherwise specified 


October 


November 


(Figures in U. S. Barrels—Conversion ratio 7 bbl.=1 ton) 


December 





January February March April May June July August September 
Country 1933 1933 1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
United States... 76,017,000 69,755,000 72,060,000 71,976,000 65,450,000 75,548,000 75,796,000 79,870,000 80,040,000 81,548,000 79,058,000 75,810,000 
Russia 14,595,000 13,479,200 = 12,591,600 =13,356,000 12,488,900 14,644,000 14,081,900 14,315,000 13,966,400 = 14,297,500 14,287,700 = 13,924,400 
Venezuela 10,852,653 10,843,910 11,253,704 11,091,415 9,921,765 11,238,717 11,185,076 11,768,799 §=12,500,307 =12,193,307 §=12,505,304 12,381,159 
Roumania 4,502,127 4,000,000 4,515,000 4,906,000 4,440,000 5,066,000 4,981,000 5,258,000 5,228,000 5,223,000 5,556,000 5,560,000! 
Persia? 4,549,867 4,199,797 4,422,096 4,164,790 3,988,502 4,483,535 4,284,231 4,648,105 4,399,045 4,577,251 4,886,462 4,955,419 
Mexico eee 2,429,072 2,833,630 3,259,258 3,113,707 2,863,088 3,183,923 3,206,490 2,714,828 2,918,793 3,303,055 3,434,516 3,276,606 
Netherland India 3,179,043 3,127,047 3,414,754 3,376,674 3,185,091 3,631,726 3,489,024 3,609,816 3,577,056 3,678,745 3,456,215 3,410,785 
Colombia‘ 1,087,397 999,253 995,605 1,012,780 903,471 1,017,147 1,193,736 1,730,095 1,683,691 1,646,739 1,691,314 1,627,632 
Argentina 1,146,392 1,296,166 1,216,461 1,241,591 1,111,358 1,231,978 1,128,922 1,029,074 1,096,855 1,077,502 1,210,273 1,350,000! 
Peru‘ 970,427 998,066 1,178,004 1,188,510 1,041,658 1,086,827 1,037,127 1,085,192 1,187,030 1,233,804 1,300,253 1,259,901 
Trinidad 818,184 788,970 799,484 852,189 766,254 876,544 876,950 926,785 947,122 1,008,669 975,697 919,169 
British India. 680,880 667,719 701,478 782,743 699,369 808,647 759,977 796,208 749,294 700,000! 700,000! 700,000! 
Poland 312,956 309,624 311,500 312,333 281,946 310,800 304,500 305,592 304,437 315,861 320,145 311,003 
Sarawak - 186,431 179,648 176,008 172,172 158,361 176,568 166,999 166,565 158,669 164,206 161,504 155,400 
Japan and Taiwan 116,957 111,127 114,082 112,927 99,481 109,303 111,794 118,578 120,390 130,284 135,000! 137,000! 
Egypt 125,786 128,450 127,421 122,934 109,900: 121,121 117,236 130,851 132,097 135,106 131,061 130,500! 
Ecuador 141.379 133,591 138,198 132,655 120,900 131,566 135,226 142,869 158,826 141,474 140,944 136,033 
Canada 97,132 108,304 113,677 124,425 116,546 130,046 118,890 117,693 109,021 120,772 114,778 114,242 
Germany’ 160,951 157,808 155,491 152,292 138,593 159,096 176,071 159,103 179,480 208,145 219,961 198,366 
Iraq! 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
France! 46.000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46.000 46,000 46,000 46.000 46,000 46.000 16,000 
Others 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36.000 36,000 36.000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36.000 36,000 
Total 122,151,634 114,249,304 117,725,821 118,374,167 108,067,183 124,137,544 123,333,149 129,075,153 129.638.513  131.885,420 130,467,127 126,539,915 


1 Estimate. 


Russian Sakhalin included with Russia. 


2? Anglo-Persian Oil Co. figures revised; fuel oil returned to the ground has been deducted. 
Japanese Sakhalin included with Japan. 


Official Crude Oil Production Figures for 1932, 1933 and First 9 months 


of 1934 


(Barrels of 42 U. S. Gals.) 












Daily Daily Daily 
Total Average Total Average Total Average 
1932 1932 1933 1933 1934 1934 

United States 785,159,000 2,145,243 898,874,000 2,462,670 685,096,000 2,537,392 
Russia 149,719,000 409,070 149,901,900 407,950 125,361,800 164,302 
Venezuela 119,596,512 326,766 120,882,802 331,186 104,785,849 388.095 
Roumania 50,491,205 137,954 50,971,200 139,647 46,218,000 171,177 
Persia 45,122,455 123,285 49,581,280 135.840 40,387,340 149,592 
Mexico : 32,802,285 89,624 33,904,882 92,890 28,015,006 103,759 
Netherland India 39,584,027 108,153 38,512,663 105,516 31,415,182 116,352 
Colombia. 16,384,956 44,768 13,157,127 36,047 12,506,605 16.320 
Argentina 13,166,900 35,975 13,759,565 38,232 10,477,553 38.805 
Peru 9.899.266 26,026 13,923,281 38,146 10,420,332 38,593 
Trinidad 10,023,780 27.387 9,560,039 26,192 8,149,679 30,183 
British India 8.600.312 23,500 8,721,665 23,893 6,696,238 24,800 
Poland 3,905,230 10,670 3,858,085 10,570 2,766,617 10,246 
Sarawak 2,274,043 6,213 2,289,472 6,273 1,480,444 5,483 
Japan and Taiwan 3 4,375 1,377,761 3,827 1,074,757 3.980 
Egypt 4,760 1,591,495 4,360 1,130,806 4.188 
Ecuador 1,573,857 4,300 1,622,624 4,446 1,240,493 4,594 
Canada 1,054,373 2,880 1,147,825 3.144 1,066,413 3,949 
Germany 1,824,019 4.983 1,712,823 4,692 1,591,107 5,892 
Iraq.. 1,200,000 3,300 1,200,000 3,288 900,000 3.333 
France 552,000 1,508 552,000 1,515 414,000 1.533 
Others 432,000 1,180 432,000 1,184 324,000 1,200 
Total 1,296,712,823 3,544,940 1,417,312,555 3,884,022 1,121.518,171 4.153.768 





Three Quarters 1934 


Bon the first three quarters of 1934 world production 
of crude oil amounted to 1,123,186,459 bbl. compared with 
1,063,163,224 bbl. in the same period of 1933, an increase 
of 60,023,235 bbl. or an increase of 5.64 percent. The 
United States increased production during this period 
from 681,032,000 bbl. in 1933 to 685,096,000 bbl. in 1934, 
an increase of 4,064,000 bbl. or 0.59 percent. All other 
countries of the world increased production during these 
nine months from 382,131,224 bbl. in 1933 to 438,090,459 
bbl. in 1934, an increase of 55,959,235 bbl. or 14.62 percent. 





3’ Thuringia estimated 7,000 bbl.; official figure for Prussia. 
‘International Petroleum Company's figures. 


Comparison of crude oil production in 
the United States, all other countries 
and total for the world during January 
through September, 1932, 1933 and 1934. 
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Petromex 


Constitution of the Compafiia “ Petroleos 
de Mexico,’”’ S. A. (PETROMEX), the semi- 
official enterprise the federal government or- 
ganized to engage in all branches of the pe- 
troleum industry and which will have a capital 
of 20,000,000 pesos (approximately $5,600,000, 
U. S.), half supplied by the national adminis- 
tration in the form of concessions, oi! lands, 
etc. and the remainder by stock sales to the 
Mexican public, was consummated at a meet- 
ing of stockholders’ representatives in the 
Ministry of National Economy. It was an- 
nounced at the meeting that through its execu- 
tive president, Engineer Mariano Cabrera, the 
National Railways of Mexico acquired 2,000,- 
000 pesos of PETROMEX stock. The public 
subscribed 4,062,100 pesos. 

The meeting approved a proposal to make 
the company a society of variable capital, one 
which can increase or decrease its capital, in 
accord with the new mercantile societies law 
which allows anonymous societies to do that 
without having to alter their statutes each time 
such action is necessary. 

The following administrators and commis- 
sionaires were elected to serve for the com- 
pany’s first fiscal year: 

Representing “‘A”’ stock, that held by the 
federal government: Proprietory counsellor, 
Lawyer Primo Villa Michel, minister of Na- 
tional Economy; Engineer Trinidad Paredes, 
director of Administrative Control of National 
Petroleum, and Fernando Iglesias Calderon; 
substitutes: Engineer Enrique Ortiz, subsecre- 
tary of National Economy, Engineer Jose 
Colomo and Lawyer Manuel Sanchez Cuen; 
proprietory commissionaires: Engineer Man- 
uel J. Zevada and substitute commissionaire: 
Engineer Jose S. Noriega, chief of Ministry of 
National Economy’s petroleum department. 

Representing ‘“‘B”’ stock, that held by the 
Mexican public: Proprietory counsellors: Engi- 
neer Mariano Cabrera; Lawyer Nicanor Gurria 
Urgel; Engineer Ricardo Jordan and Juan 
Platt, treasurer of the National Railways; 
substitute counsellors: Antonio Diaz Lom- 
bardo, Nicolas Gonzalez, Lawyer Aaron 
Saenz, mayor of Mexico City, and Alejandro 
Noye; proprietory commissionaire: Tomas 
Vilchis, and substitute commissionaire: David 
Thierry. 

A presidential decree orders the abolition of 
Administrative Control of National Petroleum 
which the government established some years 
ago. Properties, assets, etc. of the Control 
are being assembled for delivery as part of the 
national administration’s contribution to PE- 
TROMEX stock. Liquidation of the Con- 
trol will be conducted by a committee of three 
—Engineer Trinidad Paredes, Administrative 
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Mlirexico 


Control’s director, and a representative each 
of Ministries of National Economy and Fi- 
nance. Liquidators have been granted 60 
days in which to wind up the Control’s ac- 
counts. Its property includes a small re- 
finery at Tampico, producing wells and oil 
lands. 

Ministry of National Economy emphatically 
denies rumors in Mexico City oil circles that 


* Lazaro Cardenas, on Dec. 1. 


v 
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all operations of Compafiia de Petroleos de 
Mexico, S. A. (PETROMEX), have been 
suspended. Development of PETROMEX’S 
program is being pushed, ministry says, and 
this work has not been slowed down pending 
the inauguration of the new president, Gen. 
Ministry officials 
assert that Gen. Cardenas is in complete 
accord with the PETROMEX proposition 
which was initiated by President Abelardo 
L. Rodriguez, and that he will further its 
advancement during his administration. PE- 
TROMEX officials are now concentrating upon 
the liquidation of Administrative Control of 
National Petroleum, the agency the federal 
government conducted for some years, assets 
of which a recent presidential decree stipulated 
will constitute part of national administra- 
tion’s contribution of 50 percent of PETRO- 
MEX’S capital. PETROMEX has established 
offices at Avenida Madero, No. 40, Mexico City. 
DOUGLAS GRAHAME 


Official Figures for Soviet Oil Operations 


Crude Production 


Month (bbl.) 

January 13,356,000 
February 12,488,000 
March 14,644,000 
April 14,081,000 
rer 14,315,000 
June 13,966,000 
July 14,397,000 
August 14,287,700 
September 13,924,400 
October! 14,260,090 

Total 10 months 1934 139,629,190 

Total 10 months 1933 123,757,200 
Total 1933 149,901.900 
Quota 1933 170.800 ,.000 
Quota 1934 214,900,000 
Possible Production 1934 170,000.000 


Crude conversion: one ton =seven bbl. 


Ara special conference held between the 
Central Committees of the Baku Communist 
Party and the Azerbaidzan Regional Com- 
munist Party under participation of the man- 
agement and other responsible representatives 
of the Baku oil fields, cognizance was taken of 
the fact that of the total of 133,000,000 bbl. of 
the 1934 crude production quota for all Baku 
oil fields, 94,500,000 bbl. of crude were pro- 
duced during the first nine months of the year, 
and orders were issued to the effect that not 
less than 38,500,000 bbl. of crude shall be lifted 





Daily Average Run to Stills Drilling 
(bbl.) (bbl.) (feet) 
430.840 11,680,000 317,011 
446,000 10,621,800 321,509 
472,000 12,257,000 360,096 
469,397 12,637,100 353,311 
461,774 13,101,900 384,793 
465,546 12,363,400 385,387 
461,210 12,744,900 402,267 
460.893 12,693,200 353,099 
464,147 11,969,300 318,123 
460.000 12,590.000 312,000 
459,306 122,658,600 3,507,596 
407 096 109,356,100 2,247,343 
407.950 131,591,300 2,789,253 
467.670 135,000 ,000 3,315,000 
588.876 161,000,000 4.950.000 
466.000 146,000,000 4,200,000 


) Provisional figures. 


by all Baku oil fields during the remaining 
three months of the year. 

A fixed daily average quota for crude pro- 
duction has been ordered for the Baku oil 
fields amounting to 392,000 bbl. per day in 
October; 385,000 bbl. per day in November, 
and 378,000 bbl. per day in December. 

Plan fulfillment for the past 10 months of all 
Soviet oil fields has amounted to 82 percent 
and the arrears of production for all Soviet oil 
fields have amounted to about 40,000,000 bbl. 
against plan. 
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Baku 


Cons merase progress has been noticed 
in mechanized production in the first 10 months 
of this year at Baku. Compared with the 
figure for the same period of last year mechani- 


cal production shows an increase of 34 percent.- 


Not only are more wells producing under 
mechanized production, but a substantial im- 
provement in operations has taken place. 
However, this all was insufficient to offset the 
arrears incurred by the gusher division or by 
the general shortage of wells newly completed 
and brought under operation. 

Water has appeared in the Kala oil field of 
Baku giving rise to a suspicion that the field 
was exhausted. Closer investigation, how- 
ever, has led to readjustment of drilling and the 
condition has been corrected. At Kara 
Chukhur field crude production has decreased 
considerably owing to lack of compressors. 


Grozni 


Genera operations of crude production 
and drilling are not without bright spots, but 
the total showings are unsatisfactory owing to 
lack of explored areas for drilling and insuffi- 
cient study of the reserves at hand. At new 
Grozni (Molgabek) all 50 wells under drilling 
have reached what should be the producing 
sand. However, geological difficulties were 
encountered and production has been delayed. 
The eastern region of Molgabek requires me- 
chanical lift, and the western region has not 
been tested to the XVII horizon where pro- 
duction is expected. Two or three wells sunk 
in the northwestern section of Molgabek have 
already come in unexpectedly as producers. 


Other Soviet Fields 


Mean. I. GUBKIN has once again pointed 
out the importance of Middleasia as an oil 
region where exploration and prospecting have 
confirmed the presence of rich oil deposits in 
the Ferghana valley at Changir Tash, Riothan 
and at Sokha. At present the region of Han- 
dag is under test. Production has _ been 
brought in from five individual anticlinal folds 
known as Utch-Kizii, Gadshak, Kumkurgan, 
Djairan-Khan and Tuayevsk. Three rotary 
drilling outfits are under operation at present 
and four more outfits are to be installed shortly 
at Handag and the total area under operation 
will be enlarged to 600 hectares. 

The oil field Handag is situated in the Tur- 
coman Republic. The oil produced from this 
field contains about 70 percent of white prod- 
ucts. 

Commercial production will be initiated in 
1935 with a view to meeting the local Middle- 
asia oil requirements which amount to about 
7,000,000 bbl. of oil products per year. 

Considerable progress is being made in the 
eastern oil regions of the U. S. S. R. where 
rich oil deposits were discovered. Several 
new producing wells have been completed at 
Ishimbayevo and are producing about 2,800 
to 3,000 bbl. of crude per day. 

Commercial production at Ishimbayevo be- 
gan immediately after completion of the rail- 
road between the oil fields of Sterlitamak and 
Ufa and several shipments of crude from the 
oil fields to Ufa were made. 

At a conference held in Moscow on Project- 
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ing and Building of Refineries recently it 
became evident that the Soviet oil industry 
now finds itself almost wholly unprepared for 
problems of refinery building during the next 
three years of the Second Five Year Plan. 

During the First Five Year Plan, or rather, 
during the three years 1928-1930, over 91,- 
000,000 bbl. of refining capacity were added to 
the existing installations and the growing re- 
quirements of the country under the ambitious 
plans for industrialization, have necessitated 
an increase of the existing capacities at the rate 
of from 105,000,000 bbl. to 120,000,000 bbl. of 
refining capacity per annum. 

At the Conference it was asserted that Soviet 
experience in oil technology and in processing 
technique,-particularly in cracking, is as back- 
ward as its experience in design and erection 
of refining capacity. The main problems 
which the Soviet oil industry is facing at present 
are: 

1. Geographical 

facilities. 

. Depth of refining processes. 
. Machine building for the oil industry. 
. Projecting, design and scientific research. 


distribution of refining 


wm CO DO 


In regard to projected refinery construc- 
tion it will be noted that Baku and Grozni are 
unfavorably situated in regard to the main 
consuming centers such as the districts of 
Moscow, Leningrad, Janovsk, Voronesh, 
Kursk, Gorki and so forth: but the greatest 
concentration of refining capacity is found at 
Baku and Grozni. Transportation of oil to 
these points from the Caucasus involves hard- 
ships on the railroads and causes high losses of 
white products. It is therefore evident that 
all refinery erections of the future will be car- 
ried outside of the Caucasus and nearer to the 
points of consumption. 

Except refinery erection in new oil fields, 
which will depend upon specific characteristics 
of the crude, all new refinery construction will 
be carried on with a view to attain: 

1) Uniform transportation to refineries of 
crude only. (2) Less hauling distance for re- 
fined products to points of consumption. (3) 
Utilization of waterways and pipelines for 
transportation of refined products in order to 
alleviate the strain on railroad transportation. 


J. WEGRIN 


Gulf Export Prices for Major Oil Products 


Product 


U.S. Motor 

64 66-375 E. P. 
59 Oct. & below 
65 Oct. & above 


Gasoline: 


Aviation Gasoline: 73 Oct. & above 


Kerosene: 44 wow. 
11-43 wow. 
41-43 p.w. 
Gasoil: 26-30 transluse. 
30 plus transluse. 
Fuel Oil: Bunker purposes (per bbl.) 
Grade C: Cargo lots (per bbl.) 


Diesel oil (per bbl.) 


Lubricating Oil: Bright Stock No. 8 
(New York Export Bright Stock No. 642 
Market) Warren E. 
600 Unfilt. 
650 Unfilt. 


600 Flash s.r. 


630 Flash s.r. 
Neutral 200 No. 3 
Neutral 150 No. 342 


300 No.3 pale 
500 3Y2 pale 
750 4 pale 


So. Texas: 1200 1 pale 
500 No. 5-6 red 
750 5-6 red 
1200 5-6 red 


Crude Oil: 


East Texas crude delivered at Gulf port for Export 


Cents per Gallon 


Roumanian Expori Prices 


Light gasoline (¢ gal.) 
Heavy gasoline (¢ gal.) 
Gas oil (3 ton) 
Kerosene (3 ton) 

Fuel oil (& ton) 


Oct. 15 Oct. 25 Nov. 5 Nov. 15 
33,4 334 33, 1 
13, 13% 13% 4% 
114 114 112 1V, 
5 5 5 5 
1042 10144 10'2 10% 
1% 41, 1% 1%, 
1 1 1 
334 334 33%, 334 
3Y% 3Y% 3Y% 3% 
342 32 3% 3% 
$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
& .75 & .70 $ .75 $ .77% 
$1.70 $1.70 $1.70 $1.70 
27 27 24 24 
26 26 23 23 
2214 22% 1914 1914 
18 I 1534 15%, 
20 20 18, 182 
21 21 191, 1914 
25 25 234 231, 
3414 3414 35 $5 
28 28 28 28 
7 7 7 7 
7% 7% 7% 1% 
83, 8% 9 9 
"% 9% 9% 9% 
7% 7% 71% 7% 
9 9 9 9 
9% 9% 9% 9% 
$1.18 $1.12 $0.93 S1.17% 
Oct. 1 Oct. 16 Oct. 22 Nov. 5 Nov. 12 
5.14 5.35 4.55 4.63 4.86 
4.06 4.27 3.61 3.71 3.83 
% 8.70 8.65 8.23 8.18 8.38 
10.15 10.30 8.25 8.59 9.41 
5.59 5.77 5.76 5.73 6.54 


WORLD PETROLEUM 











the Petroleum Administrative Board. Simul- 
taneously, for more efficient and accurate 
refinery control, the East Texas area was 
placed as a separate refinery subdistrict. By 
October 29 gasoline prices rebounded in Dallas 
and Fort Worth to 16,18 20 cents per gallon 
from 9/11/13 cents per gallon for the three 
respective grades. And while, in the middle 
of October, 66 refineries were operating and 16 
shut down in East Texas, by October 27 the 
number of shut down refineries increased to 39 
and by November 1 to 53, leaving but 29 plants 
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Daily Total California in operation, of which it was estimated that 

Runs Motor Imports Shig nts . : 

to Fuel for East approximately 12 operated on legal crude oil 

= — — — supply. On October 31 the Atlas Pipe Line 

Week ending Oct. 20 2.495.000 52.069.000 884.000 333.000 Company restored the $1 .00 per barrel posted 
534.000* price. By November 2 “‘hot”’ oil runs were 

Week ending Oct. 27 2.445.000 2.445.000 31.325.000 893.000 279.000 estimated at but 18,000 bbl. per day, as com- 
513.500° pared with 125,000 bbl. per day but two weeks 

Week ending Nov. 3 2,294,500 2.315.000 50.560.000 1.208.000 99.000 previously, while tank car shipments declined 
+15.000* si by over 75 percent. On November 2 the 


2.410.000 
420,500* 


Week ending Nov. 10.. 





Underlined figures 


indicate improvement in statistical position—decrease in production 
runs to stills, gasoline stocks and imports. 


* Estimated total production of the Rusk-Gregg field, East Texas: official and unre- 


ported. 


Interstate Shipments 


As was repeatedly predicted in these col- 
umns the federal control agencies under Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, were 
forced during October to abandon entirely 
efforts to control minutely every phase of the 
oil industry throughout the United States, 
from location of wells to retailing of gasoline, 
and to concentrate their efforts on the principal 
disturbing factor, the East Texas field, and, 
in the only way not interfering with rights and 
jealousies of individual states, through rigid 
control of interstate shipments. The surpris- 
ing feature of this change in federal policy, 
greatly speeded up by cuts in crude oil by 
several independent purchasers and ruinous 
gasoline retail wars elsewhere in the country, 
was its immediate and complete effectiveness. 
The success of the federal ‘‘tender board”’ 
plan has been due to full cooperation of state 
officials, since the new plan does not in the 
slightest affect the internal affairs of Texas, 
and to compliance of all the railroads in the 
East Texas district with federal tender regula- 
tions, whereas formerly similar state orders 
were disregarded by the carriers either directly 
or under injunctions of minor state district 
courts. Inevitably the affected oil companies, 
which moved most of the illegal oil and gaso- 
line, appealed on November 1 to federal courts 
through their attorney, F. W. Fischer, chal- 
lenging the legality of and seeking to restrain 


the federal tender board, and obtained a hear- 
ing due November 17 in Tyler, Texas, before 
federal Judge Randolph Bryant. However, 
Judge Bryant refused to grant a temporary 
restraining order against the new tender board, 
though he ordered removal of the board’s stop 
order on some sixty cars of oil products loaded 
before October 25, the date the new regula- 
tions became effective. Inasmuch as the 
present orders of the Petroleum Administrator 
concern themselves with purely interstate 
commerce, traditionally within the power of 
federal government, it is anticipated that the 
new federal tender board will be sustained in 
courts. 

The actual developments in the East Texas 
field during late October and early November 
shaped themselves as follows: between October 
20 and 25 four minor crude oil purchasing com- 
panies reduced prices from $1.00 to about 60 
cents a barrel; major companies did not follow 
the cut under the influence of federal govern- 
ment, and were promised, in fact, strict en- 
forcement of interstate shipments from the 
East Texas area. On October 20 Secretary 
Ickes issued the order, effective October 25, 
requiring federal permits for all interstate ship- 
ments of oil and its products from East Texas, 
the permits, certifying that oil was produced 
in conformity with law and oil code, to be 
issued by a three-man federal tender board. 
To the federal tender board were appointed 
Norman L. Meyers, as Chairman, Ralph 
Horween, executive assistant to the Petroleum 


State of Texas was faced with a problem of 
Champlin and Bass, Inc., East Texas opera- 
tors, paying $4,000 fine for overproducing 
58,000 bbl. during eight days, and the Railroad 
Commission being restrained by courts from 
further interfering with the intrastate move- 
ment of this crude oil because the fine was 
ruled to be the only penalty that may be im- 
posed by the Railroad Commission. It was 
proposed that a new law be passed by the state 
legislature imposing a fine of 50 cents per 
barrel on all illegally produced oil, though it is 
still considered questionable whether the dis- 
trict courts have power to enforce such manda- 
tory orders, as it exercised in the Champlin- 
Bass case, against the Railroad Commission. 
On November 10 the gasoline purchasing pool 
of some twenty major companies was ready to 
resume buying excess gasoline in East Texas 
field at 5 cents a gallon, but subsequently 
temporarily postponed the practice. On 
November 12 the Texas Railroad Commission 
signed an order requiring tenders for all intra- 
state shipments by trucks of gasoline and 
kerosene out of East Texas field, to be effective 
November 26. 


Congressional Committee 


Tue Committee investigating the oil in- 
dustry, headed by William P. Cole, Jr., 
Maryland, held hearings in Oklahoma City 
November 12 to 14, was due in Dallas from 
November 16 to 23, and will subsequently hold 
hearings in California from November 27 to 
December 1. 

Wirt Franklin, President of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America, stated that 
the Association was in favor of (1) limitation 
of imports of crude and refined products to 
4.51 percent of the domestic production; (2 


U. S. drilling; comparison of oil 


Six major oil stocks in relation to 50 indus- 
wells, dry holes, and gas wells. 


Administrator, and J. Howard Marshall, of ‘ : ‘ 
trial stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Runs to Stilts 
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Thousands of Barrels 


U. S. production, runs to stills 
and price of crude vil in relation to 
stocks of all petroleum products. Petroleum Company, came out definitely for 
direct governmental regulations similar to fed- 
eral control of banks and railroads, stating in 
federal fixation of production to meet con- fact: ‘‘After sitting in with leaders of the oil 
sumptive demand and allocation of quotas to industry for more than 10 years, considering 
states; the states to distribute the quotas to the ills and abuses of the industry, I am fully 
their own pools; (3) limitation of withdrawals convinced that we are wholly incompetent to 
from storage on a reasonable basis; (4) a solve ourown problems by voluntary agreements 
planned orderly development of new pools; (5) or under existing agencies. Price cutting, 
provision of adequate penalties for violations; chiseling, and unfair trade practices are more 
and, (6) creation of a federal agency of either prevalent today than at any other time during 
five or seven members to administer the my career of 30 years inthis business. Agree- 


law. ments mean nothing. Some of those who are 
E. W. Marland, Governor-elect of Oklahoma, most active in promoting these agreements are 

opposed any federal legislation designed to violators.” 

regulate production within states, but favored It is not likely that Congress will pass any 

federal allowables to be assigned to each oil rigid laws regulating the oil industry as a whole, 

producing state, inter-state compacts and con- _ although it may evolve a law for conservation 

gressional sanction of such inter-state agree- of national petroleum resources, mild at first, 


ments. Mr. Marland favored restriction of | perhaps much more rigid in the following years 
imports, but his view was more constructive when, and if, domestic crude oil reserves will 


than Mr. Franklin’s, the Governor-elect stat- | become more clearly limited. 

ing that he realized the great importance of the The state compacts appear unnecessary. 
development of oil reserves in South America First, such compacts would necessarily be 
for which “the United States is a natural mar- regional because, for instance, California or 


ket.”” Governor-elect James Allred of Texas Michigan would not gain anything by joining 
is known to be in sympathy with the views of Mid-Continent oil producing states; second, 
Mr. Marland, and is definitely opposed to a federal agency allocating production of 
federal production control within individual petroleum products on the basis of respective 
states. markets has been found to be workable and a 

Frank Phillips, president of the Phillips fair foundation for proration within states; 


Effect of Federal Proration Orders in Principal Producing States 











Sept. 1933 to Daily Average 
Oct. 1934 Production for 
Cumulative Nov. 1934 week ending 
Overproduction Oct. 1934 Federal — —_—_—_—— 
— Overproduct’n Daily Quota Nov. 3 Nov. 10 
bbl. %of total bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Texas : Gcttevescscesse Mere 268 3.370.000 957,300 968.500 978.500 
Oklahoma ‘ osu 10,478,000 19.1 S 459,300 400.500 459.000 
Califermia............ , con 6.031.000 11.0 300,000 462.000 445.000 489.500 
Kansas ; ‘ 2,021,000 3.7 aad 125.000 120,000 120.500 
United States ‘ ; 56,663,000 100.0 4.360.000 2.340.300 2.294.500 2.410.000 


* Oklahoma underproduced 30.000 bbl. during October. 
** Kansas underproduced 50.000 bbl. during October. 
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U. S. consumption and exports, pro- 
duction, imports and prices of motor 
fuel in relation to motor fuel stocks. 


and third, federal government may in any 
emergency, such as East Texas, restrict inter- 
state shipments from areas of disturbance. 


Exports Steady 


Durinc September, 1934, total gross im- 
ports of all petroleum products into the United 
States increased slightly to 3,847,000 bbl., 
128,300 bbl. per day, as compared with 3,561,- 
000 bbl., 115,000 bbl. per day, imported during 
the preceding month. The above figures are 
for total imports including crude oil imported 
in bond for refining and re-export, and fuel oil 
for supply of vessels in foreign trade. Of this 
total 593,004 bbl., 19,766 bbl. per day, consisted 
of refined petroleum imported in bond for re- 
export or for bunkering ships in foreign trade. 
Hence petroleum and products imported dur- 
ing September for domestic consumption 
amounted to 108,534 bbl. 

Exports of all petroleum products, including 
motor fuel, in September, 1934, remained vir- 
tually unchanged at 9,851,000 bbl., 328,000 
bbl. per day, as compared with 9,640,000 bbi., 
311,000 bbl. per day, shipped during August, 
1934; and were 16.88 percent above total ex- 
ports in September of 1933. Exports of crude 
oil from the United States increased to 4,068,- 
000 bbl. in September, 1934, as compared with 
3,696,000 bbl. exported in the preceding 
month; and 3,182,000 bbl. shipped during 
September of 1933. Therefore, in September 
of 1934 crude oil constituted 41.30 percent 
of the total exports of all petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

The curtailment of “hot” oil production in 
the East Texas field late in October by federal 
officials, if sustained in courts, will tend to 
reduce the exports of crude oil and gasoline 
which have been in part derived from the 
East Texas ‘“‘hot”’ oil selling considerably un- 
der the market. 


(Continued on page 472) 
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KENT PRODUCTS USED BY THE LEADING 
OIL COMPANIES & DISTRIBUTORS 


1. Crude Oil Meters. 8. Liquid Level Controllers. 

2. Orifice Gas Meters. 9. Pressure Regulating Valves. 

3. Instruments for Deep Well 10. Specific Gravity Recorders. 
Temperatures and Pressures. 11. Recording Viscometers. 

4. Meters for Refineries. 12. Temperature and Pressure Recorders. 

5. Temperature Controllers. 13. Meters for Distribution. 

6. Pressure Controllers. 14. Petrol Pump Meters, etc. 

7. Flow Controllers. 15. Steam, Air and Water Meters. 


The illustration shows the K M flow meter, which has been specially developed for use in 
oilfields and refineries. It is employed by: 


Eagle Oil & Shipping Co., Ltd.; Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd.; Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd.; 

“Unirea’”’ $.A.R. de Petrol; Assam Oil Co., Ltd.; Burmah Oil Co., Ltd.; Asiatic Petroleum 

Co., Ltd.; Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.; Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.; N. V. de Bataafsche. 
Petroleum Maatschappij. 


GEORGE KENT LTD., LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE. LONDON OFFICE: 200, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. PENANG: P.O. Box 321. 

MELBOURNE: Temple Court, 422, Collins Street. Agents: — Montreal: Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 660. Port-of-Spain, 

Trinidad: Davidson-Arnott & Co., Union Club Buildings. Ploesti, Roumania: Societate ‘““Apex'’ S.A.R., Casuta Postale No. 6. Tokyo: T. 

Nakanishi, P.O. Box 424. Rotterdam, Holland: Wm. C. Grootenhuis, P.O. Box 388. Alberta, Canada: British Industries Ltd., Ward Block 
105, 8th Avenue West, Calgary. Buenos Aires, Argentine: Evans Thornton & Co., 465, Calle de Fensa. 
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Crude Production Reduced 


Cruvpe oil and natural gasoline production 
during October, 1934, averaged about 2,571,- 
000 bbl. per day, 61,000 bbl. per day below 
the preceding month when the average pro- 
duction was 2,632,000 bbl. per day; and 16,000 
bbl. per day above the crude oil and natural 
gasoline production in October of 1933. The 
October, 1934, average crude oil production, 
therefore, exceeded the federal allowable by 
145,200 bbl. per day, though by the end of the 
month curtailment became more effective 
and in the week ending November 3, crude oil 
production averaged but 2,294,500 bbl. per 
day, or some 30,000 bbl. per day below the 
average daily quota for October. Natural 
gasoline production in the United States ap- 
proximates currently 100,000 bbl. per day, 
and is not included in the federal allow- 
ables. 

During October, East Texas field accounted 
for 77 percent of national overproduction, 
while Oklahoma and Kansas both fell under 
their allowables. In Oklahoma the great de- 
cline in the potentials of the Wilcox sand wells 
in Oklahoma City field was probably the prin- 
cipal cause of production within quota, as 
already suggested in the preceding issue of 
WORLD PETROLEUM. 

Total stocks of all oils decreased by 2,552,- 
000 bbl. during September, 1934, to a total of 
587,167,000 bbl., indicating a daily gross 
decline in stocks of 85,000 bbl. 

The crude oil runs to stills during October, 
1934, averaged around 2,400,000 bbl. per day, 
46,000 bbl. under September, 1934, and 171,000 
bbl. under August, 1934, runs, indicating con- 
siderable improvement in the refinery situa- 
tion. 


Motor Fuel Demand Weakens 


Enpicatep domestic demand for motor 
fuel during September, 1934, averaged 1,166,- 
000 bbl. per day, a decrease of 7.17 percent 
below the daily average during August, 1934, 
when 1,256,000 bbl. per day were consumed; 
it was only 13,000 bbl. per day above the 
domestic motor fuel consumption in Septem- 
ber of 1933, an increase of 1.13 percent; 
34,300 bbl. per day above the domestic motor 
fuel consumption in September of 1932, an in- 
crease of 3.03 percent; but 37,200 bbl. per day 
below the domestic motor fuel consumption in 
September of 1931, the peak year, a decline of 
3.06 percent. Thus while the current domes- 
tic motor fuel consumption continued to ex- 
ceed the domestic demand in the correspond- 
ing months of 1933 and 1932, the rate of in- 
crease recorded a sharp drop from around 7 
percent for the first eight months of 1934, as 
compared with the same period of 1933, to 1.13 
percent for the month of September of 1934 as 
compared with September of 1933. The 
drastic declines in motor fuel retail prices 
which took place late in September, October, 
and in early November throughout the United 
States, with the exception of the Pacific Coast, 
are expected to be reflected in increased do- 
mestic consumption of motor fuel, possibly 
carrying the demand above 1931 volume. 

The NEW YORK TIMES weekly combined 
business index remained stationary during 
October at around 75-76 level, and unchanged 


World 
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Directory 


1934 Edition 


Now on sale this indispen- 


| sable guide to the petroleum indus- 


try, lists in convenient and well-in- 
dexed form details of every oil 
company in the world. 


WHATEVER your question 
about any oil company or official— 


| the answer is given in this volume 


If it's: Who's the president of this or 
that company ?—or, what is so-and- 
so’s title?—or, what company owns 
such-and-such a pipeline?—or, does 
this company operate a marine fleet, 
and how many and what size are 
their tankers? The answers to these 
and thousands of other questions 
are contained in this encyclopedia 
of the petroleum industry. 


Oybers accepted on the basis 
of invoice with shipment and ten-day 
return privilege. 


$10.00 £2.2.0 


56 West 45th Street, New York City 
3 Savoy Place, London W.C.2 
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from November 1, 1933. The index stood at 
69 on November 1, 1932, and at 77 on Novem- 
ber 1, 1931. The best that can be said about 
the business activity in the United States at 
this time is that it is fairly steady. Unfavor- 
able factors suggested in the September issue 
of WORLD PETROLEUM continue to retard the 
recovery; very large federal expenditures re- 
sulting in unbalanced budget and the conse- 
quent fear of further inflationary measures 
being principally responsible for stagnation 
in heavy industries. Offsetting slow activity 
in basic industries is the improvement in retail 
trade of consumption goods which may reach 
the proportions of a small boom, and which 
again is caused in part by the fear of infla- 
tion. 

The daily rate of exports of motor fuel 
averaged 59,000 bbl. in September, 1934, 
15.71 percent below the exports in preceding 
months; 5.45 percent under the motor fuel 
exports in September of 1933; 35.27 percent 
under the exports in September of 1932; and 
47.30 percent under the motor fuel exports in 
September of 1931. 

Total daily demand for motor fuel in Sep- 
tember, 1934, therefore, was 1,225,000 bbl., a 
very slight increase of 0.79 percent as compared 
with the total daily demand in September of 
1933; but 0.17 percent above total daily de- 
mand in September of 1932; and 6.85 percent 
under total demand in September of 1931, the 
year in which motor fuel demand was at its 
peak. 

On October 1, 1934, motor fuel stocks at 
refineries, plants, terminals and in transit 
amounted to 52,542,000 bbl., a decline of 
1,800,000 bbl. as compared with stocks on 
hand on September 1, 1934, indicating that 
during September, motor fuel demand ex- 
ceeded supply by 60,000 bbl. per day. 


Refinery Prices Recover 


Durie the past month the refinery gaso- 
line quotations in the Mid-Continent district 
recovered sharply after the federal tender 
board began its operation at the end of October, 
but retail gasoline prices throughout the 
United States, Pacific Coast excepted, were 
upset to such an extent that extremely low 
quotations prevailed until this writing, No- 
vember 15. The price wars, the various 
moves and counter-moves by major oil com- 
panies and by independent oil marketers, 
resulted in almost daily changes in service sta- 
tion prices along the Atlantic Coast, and only 
skightly steadier markets prevailed in the Mid- 
Continent and Great Lakes districts. Some 
of the Atlantic Coast states continued to be 
affected most by the price wars with gasoline 
selling as low as 714 cents per gallon in New 
Jersey, at 1214 cents in northern New York, at 
11 cents in Philadelphia, at 12 cents in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 11 cents in Trenton, N. J., 
and at equally low prices in many other com- 
munities. In St. Louis five price reductions 
in succession brought the regular grade motor 
fuel to 10! cents per gallon, including taxes. 
Some of the very rapid changes occurred, for 
instance, in Houston, Texas, where prices de- 
clined 5 cents a gallon to 9 cents per gallon at 
service stations, including all taxes, on October 
26; were advanced by November 1 to 18 cents 
per gallon; dropped to 16 cents per gallon by 
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November 7; and to 15 cents per gallon by 
November 11. Similarly, in Buffalo and 
other points of northern New York, prices were 
advanced 41% cents per gallon by major oil 
companies, but the advance was cancelled on 
November 9 when prices were again cut 4 
cents per gallon. 

While the gasoline price wars on the East 
Coast and elsewhere in the United States were 
at first caused by the large overproduction of 
‘“‘hot”’ oil in the East Texas field, the gasoline 
from which found its way to the Atlantic Coast, 
they were extended because of the fundamental 
disagreements between major oil companies 
and independent dealers, disagreements which 
it has not been found possible as yet to settle. 
The motor fuel is distributed in retail through 
three channels: (1) service stations owned 
and operated by major companies; (2) service 
stations owned by independent dealers pur- 
chasing their motor fuel from major oil com- 
panies; and (3) by service stations operated by 
independent dealers purchasing their supplies 
from independent refiners and selling the so- 
called unbranded gasoline. The independent 
dealers purchasing from major oil companies 
objected to the proposed reduction of the dealer 
discounts from 4 cents to 314 cents per gallon 
for the two upper grades of gasoline, in the 
case of dealers handling only one company’s 
products, and to 3 cents per gallon discount to 
“split”? dealers handling products of several 
companies; and from 3 cents to 2!% cents per 
gallon for the third grade product, with the 
major companies apparently decided upon the 
reduction. The independent dealers selling 
unbranded gasoline present a much more diffi- 
cult problem because the divergence of views 
on the differential between branded and un- 
branded gasoline is quite radical, and all 
efforts of compromise so far have been unavail- 
ing. The major oil companies are willing to 
concede !4 cent per gallon differential in favor 
of unbranded gasolines, 0.7 cent per gallon as 
the limit, while independent dealers claim 
1'% cents as the possible minimum and many 
of them desire as much as 2 cents per gallon. 
It has been rumored that the major oil com- 
panies may agree to 1 cent differential and that 
they are considering the elimination alto- 
gether of the third grade product, but both 
of these suggestions are supported by so few 
companies that their adoption is quite un- 
likely. 

The posted crude oil prices, which were cut 
by four small oil companies between October 
20 and 25 from $1.00 to about 60 cents per 
barrel, were fully restored by November 6, 
and not a single major company followed the 
cuts while they were in effect. On November 
6, however, the crude oil prices were cut in the 
Pennsylvania oil field 25 cents per barrel, the 
Bradford grade to $2.30, and by Eureka Pipe 
Line to $1.92. 

Tank wagon,service station motor fuel 
prices per gallon, regular grade, including all 
taxes, in representative districts in the middle 
of November were: 16.0/17.0 cents in metro- 
politan New York (7.4/9.9 cents in Newark, 
N. J.); 15.0/16.0 cents in Boston, Mass; 13.0 
15.0 cents in Providence, R. I.; 12.8/12.8 cents 
in Chicago; 15.5/17.5 cents in Ohio; 16.5 18.5 
cents and 15.5/17.5 cents in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles respectively; 16.0 18.0 cents 
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in Oklahoma; 12.7/12.5 cents in St. Louis 
(14.1/11.0 cents in East St. Louis); and 24.0/ 
27.0 cents in Montreal, Canada; all with a 
2-cent differential for premium grade. 

Refinery gasoline quotations in the Mid- 
Continent district recovered promptly after 
the federal tender board began its operation 
in the East Texas field on October 25. Ad- 
vances of as much as 2 cents per gallon, to 414 
cents from 214 cents per gallon, were recorded 
by November 15. Refinery gasoline was 
quoted on November 15 in a fairly strong mar- 
ket at 41% to 4144 cents per gallon for 58-60 
U.S.M. grade 62.9 and below octane rating in 
Group 3, Oklahoma market, 63.0-70.9 octane 
rating, U.S.M., brought 454 to 4% cents per 
gallon, and 71 and above octane rating, U.S.M., 
was quoted at 4% to 5 cents per gallon. In 
the East Texas field on sets of prices were 
prevalent as a direct result of the operations 
of the federal tender board: for shipping in 
interstate commerce third grade gasoline was 
quoted at around 4 cents per gallon, while for 
shipping in intrastate commerce the price was 
as low as 234 cents per gallon. On the East 
Coast, at Bayonne, U.S.M. grade 60.0-64.9 
octane rating, was quoted stronger at 514 
cents per gallon (38.25 cents gold*). Gulf 
Coast prices for export on November 15 were 
3% cents per gallon (2.27 cents gold*) for 
58-60 U.S.M. grade. 

Natural gasoline quotations remained steady 
during the past month, and on November 15 
grade 26-70 was quoted at 3.0 cents per gallon 
(1.77 cents gold*) in Oklahoma; at 254 to 234 
cents per gallon (1.62 cents gold*) in northern 
Texas; and at 3%¢ cents per gallon (1.99 cents 
gold*) in north Louisiana. 

Kerosene prices strengthened appreciably 
during the past month and by November 15 
grade 41-43 w.w. was quoted at 344 to 34% 
cents per gallon in group 3, Oklahoma market; 
and at 5 to 5% cents per gallon (3.03 cents 
gold*) on the Eastern Coast at Bayonne; Gulf 
Coast prices for export steadied somewhat to 
3% cents per gallon (2.29 cents gold*) for 
41-43 p.w. grade. 

The outlook for the maintenance of the cur- 
rent crude oil quotations and for the improve- 
ment in the refinery and retail motor fuel prices 
remains quite indefinite,even though temporary 


*U. S. dollar at 41 percent discount. 
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improvement has been effected in the East 
Texas field. If the federal government and 
the state agencies will continue to be able to 
restrict East Texas production to its allowable 
of some 410,000 barrels per day, crude oil 
prices will be sustained through the balance 
of the winter and the refinery gasoline quota- 
tions should improve to around 5 cents per 
gallon, which development will necessarily 
correct the price debacles in Atlantic Coast 
states, and elsewhere, by the simple process of 
drying up the supply of cheap motor fuel from 
the independent refiners; the question of dis- 
count and differential policies will, in this case, 
be solved quickly. If, however, East Texas 
“hot” oil production will again be permitted 
into the interstate commerce, which is ad- 
mittedly very unlikely, radical price reductions 
may be anticipated in crude oil and all its 
products, and chaotic conditions in the retail 
markets will continue to prevail. 
BASIL B. ZAVOICO 
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| MODERATE VAPOR VELOCITY 
AMPLE RESERVE CAPACITY 


Ever increasing numbers of refiners in this country and abroad 

are finding the Alco special design of fractionating equipment to be 

e most efficient and dependable, whether it be in petroleum distilla- 
tion, cracking, rerunning, stabilization, or gas recovery. 

Sharp fractionation (often requiring full gaps between cuts) is 


assured by the Alco design, which provides for moderate vapor 
velocity with ample reserve capacity. 
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LICENSING AGENTS for Gyro Vapor Phase Cracking, Gray Process Clay Treating, and Stratford Acid Treating System. 
ENGINEERING, DESIGN, FABRICATION, ERECTION of Gyro Vapor Phase Cracking Plants, Atmospheric and Vacuum Distillation 


Units, Tube Stills, Fractionating Towers, Treating Plants, Gasoline Absorption, Stabilizing and Debutanizing a 
Plants, Fluor Cooling Towers, and all types of Heat Exchange Equipment. 
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(Below) A Westinghouse 
De-ion Well Service Box spe- 
cially designed for use in a 
South American field where 
it controls the main, motor 
and lighting circuits. 


(Above) A Westinghouse 
combination No-fuze Load 
Center and AB De-ion starter 
housed in a completely weath- 
er-proof cabinet for oil-well 
service. 


NO-FUZE DE-ION BREAKERS 


give Full Protection for Every 
Production and Refinery Circuit 


Modern practice for the control of all circuits at the well and in the 
w refinery calls for the use of Westinghouse No-tuze De-ion Breakers. 
Available in all ratings from 15 to 600 amperes, De-ion Breakers 
make possible a compact centralized load control for the main cir- 
cuit, motor circuit, lighting circuit and all auxiliary circuits. They 





. Advantages of 
NO-FUZE Breakers 





1. Time lag prevents unnec- 
essary tripping on slight, 
momentary overload. 

2. Can be reclosed by any- 
one as easily as a switch. 
Nothing to replace or re- 
new. 

3. Cannot be held closed 
against an abnormal over- 
load or short circuit. 

4. Cannot be blocked to 
prevent opening the cir- 
cuit. 

5. Rating cannot be 
changed by unauthorized 
persons. 

6. Eliminates fuses and 
their replacement. 








can be mounted and housed entirely according to your specifications 
—in weather-proof or explosion-proof cabinets, with internally or 
externally operated breakers—exactly to meet your requirements. 


Westinghouse has supplied No-fuze Load Centers to most of 
the important fields throughout the world and because they are 
designed especially for—not merely adapted to—the needs of the 
oil industry, operators everywhere have endorsed them heartily. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
New York, U.S.A. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
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It is becoming increasingly apparent that design and con- 


struction based on experience offer the surest means to 
long time profitable operation. 

Other means may offer a low investment cost, but operat: 
ing costs, maintenance and obsolescence are major items 


affecting the cost of the product. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
LosAngeles . . . . .«. 1031 South Broadway 
Sen Francisco. . 1. . + 200 Bush Street 
Tulsa 2. . 1 «© the he ~Philtower Building 





LICENSING AGENT FOR GASOLINE PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. KELLOGG PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Cross, Holmes - Manley, de Florez 
Licenses granted under United States and Foreign Patents for: Cross - and Tube and Tank Cracking Units, Absorption Plants and Pipe Stills, 
de Florez - Holmes-Manley - Tube and Tank Cracking Processes and de Florez Temperature Control. Pressure Vessels for the Power, Refinery 
Combination Cracking Units - European Representatives: Compagnie and Chemical Industries. Power Plant and Industrial Piping. Pacific Hot 
Technique des Petroles - 134 Boulevard Haussmann + Paris, France. Oil Pumps, Radial Brick Chimneys. Plastic Refractories. 
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VICAR ALO 


RELIABILITY 
IN 


SERVICE 


can be obtained only from 
bricks which have _ been 
developed to meet the con- 
ditions obtaining in modern 
industrial furnaces — bricks 
which are maintained at a 
consistently high standard by 
technical control. 





GRADING, 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
REFRACTORINESS, 
STRENGTH, 

SIZE, 

are but a few of the many 


factors in the evolution of a 
high grade brick. 


BRANDS 
NETTLE - - - - 43/44% Alumira 
THISTLE - - - - 37/38% 4 
STEIN GLASGOW- 34/36%  ,, 
STEIN- - - - - 33/35% 
J. G. S. & CO. - 84/86% Silica 
BLUEBELL - - - 95% “ 


We shall be glad to have your enquiries. 


Stein & Coltd. 


BONNYBRIDGE, 
The Largest Makers in SCOT LAN D 


the British Empire /S at your disposal 


Our Technical Service 











INTEGRATED PROGRESS IS 














LICENSES granted under 
United States and Foreign 
Patents for: Cross ¢ de 
Florez e Holmes-Manley e 
Tube and Tank Cracking 
Processes and Combination 
Cracking Units. 


Licensing Agents: 

The M. W. KELLOGG CO. 
225 Broadway - New York 
or its 
European’ Representative: 
Compagnie Technique des 


Petroles - 134 Boulevard 
Haussmann .- Paris, France 
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THE RESULT OF RESEARCH 


The broad licensing rights of Gasoline Products Company 
offer refiners the benefits of integrated progress. Through this 
organization, the engineering developments of several major 
refineries are coordinated. Laboratory research is conducted 
under the supervision of research workers and engineers 
familiar with practical refining methods. The cumulative 
experience and operating data of refineries processing various 
crudes in many parts of the world are also available. 


Through this policy of integrated progress, combination units 
are designed incorporating one or more of the outstanding 
features of several processes. These units assure the refiner 
that the cracking equipment he installs will be suited to his 
particular requirements. 


We suggest that you investigate the broad and comprehensive 
service of Gasoline Products Company before investing 
in cracking equipment. 


GASOLINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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DECEMBER : 1934 


INCORPORATED 


11 COMMERCE STREET - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Tue NEW SHARPLES 
BARI-SOL CENTRIFUGAL DE- 
WAXING PROCESS ENABLES 
YOU TO DEWAX THE ENTIRE 


LUBRICATING FRACTION 


Formerly, in de- 


dewaxing stock containing 
waxes of an amorphous or 
semi-amorphous nature. 
Centrifugal processes were admittedly unsatisfactory 
for stocks containing crystalline wax. * The new Sharples 
Bari-Sol Process not only removes amorphous or semi- 
amorphous waxes but crystalline waxes as well. Conse- 
quently it enables the refiner to first dewax the entire 
lubricating fraction, containing both amorphous and crys- 
talline waxes, and to split afterward to viscosity require- 
ments. * The ability to dewax the entire lubricating fraction 
eliminates distillation to separate crystalline from amorphous 
wax, eliminates pressing to remove crystalline wax; and 
cuts the cost and simplifies the work of rerunning and refin- 
ing regardless of the method used. The Sharples Specialty 
Company, 2323 Westmoreland St., Phila., 
Penna. FOREIGN AGENT: Z. A. Toula, 


134 Boulevard Haussmann... Paris. 
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CENTRIFUGAL ENGINEERS’ 
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For Economical Well-Pumping 


USE 





MOTORS 
and 
CONTROL 





A typical oil well pumping unit driven by a General Electric 
splash-procf motor 






Typical G-E_  splash- 

OU don’t have to build a house for your pump- proof induction motor 
ing drives. Equip your pumpers with General 
Electric motors and control installed OUTDOORS. 
G-E splash-proof motors designed especially to pre- 
vent the entrauce of liquids have proven in many 


G-E waterproof combi- 
locations their suitability for outdoor installation. 


nation magnetic switch 
—a line switch and a 
magnetic starter, 
housed in a single cast- 
iron case. Ideal for 
outdoor installation 


The G-E waterproof magnetic switch — perfectly 
matched to the splash-proof motor —is designed 
particularly for outdoor service. It combines a line 
switch and a magnetic starter, all under one cover— 
only one unit to install. 


G-E splash-proof motors and waterproof switches 

are representative of the line of equipment designed by General Electric for oil-field 
service. This line includes gear motors —available with splash-proof protection — for 
slow motion pumping, and explosion-proof motors for locations where inflammable gas 
is present. All of these drives can be obtained in double- or triple-horsepower ratings. 


A representative of the International General Electric Company, Inc. — you will find 


them in all the principal cities of the world — will be glad to help you SAVE WITH 
G-E MOTORS AND CONTROL. 





WP-12-34 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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STANDARD FRANCO-AMERICAINE pe RAFFINAGE 


The Standard Franco-Américaine de 
Raffinage Port-Jéréme Refinery is the largest 
and most modern Refinery in Europe. 


It is now producing and supplying petr- 
oleum products of recognised “STANDARD” 
excellence in quality to the French market. 


These products are distributed by l'Eco- 
nomique, the Bedford Petroleum Company, 
the Compagnie Générale des Pétroles, La 
Mailleraye, André Fils, Quervel. 


STANDARD 


STANDARD FRANCO-AMERICAINE DE RAFFINAGE 
&2,AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES. PARIS 
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LUBRICATED PLUG 


QUICK, EASY TURNING, NON-CORRODING, LEAK RESISTING 
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The Pioneer Lubricated Plug Valves @ Assure | 
Positive Shutoff @ Lubricant Seals Plug Against 
Leaking @ Non-Sticking @ Quick, Easy, Quarter-Turn 
Operation to Open or Close @ Resist Corrosion @ 
Require Less Space @ Reduce Maintenance Costs 
~ In Every Division of the Petroleum Industry. 


MERCO NORDSTROM 4° Nosh Paegea AUDLEY ENGINEERING 


Lexington Ave. Shropshire, 


VALVE COMPANY Pitstursh, Po. Siithand COMPANY LIMITED 


Subsidiary of the LONDON OFFICE: Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2. (Met. 2060.) 
PITTSBURGH EQU I TA B K E M E TE R COM PAN Y Agencies in France, Germany, Belgium, Roumania. 


The Armco International Corporation, South American Representatives 
Corrientes 222,.Buenos Aires, Argentina; Caixa Postal 19, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Caixa Postal 2814, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Box W, Aincon, Canal Zone. 








WORLD WIDE ACCEPTANCE BY THE OIL INDUSTRY 
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A NEW ROTARY BY “OILWELL” 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


High Table Speeds for Faster Drilling. 


Drill Pipe or Equivalent Load. 


and Pinion Bearing Housing Integral. 
Assembly with Overhung Sprocket. 


Brinnell Ailoy Steel Bail Races. 


» > hb he Oe 


Greater Strength for Deep Drilling and Heavy Loads... 
Recommended Maximum Drilling Load 12,000 ft., 412” 


Convenient, Safe, High Speed Operation. 
Compact, Heavy Reinforced Cast Steel Base, with Skids 


Fully Enclosed, Oil-Tight Roller Bearing Unit Pinion Shaft 
Heavy Ball Thrust Table Bearing with Heat-Treated High 


Forged Alloy Steel, Machine Cut, Heat-Treated Gear Train. 


THE NEW “OILWELL” MODEL 34 ¢ 27%2” STRAIGHT OILBATH ROTARY 


is the last word in rotary design. Its many new features for safe high speed 
operation will make it the choice of both drillers and operators. 


~O\LWELL” 


MODEL 3 
27% O\LBATH ROTARY 
PATENTEC 





“OILWELL” MODEL 34 © 2712” OILBATH ROTARY 
Large capacity oil reservoir with return system, providing oilbath and splash lubri- 
cation for all bearings and gears; fully enclosed and dust proof table with strong table 
guard; base capacity—250 tons, recommended maximum drilling load—12,000 ft., 
41,” drill pipe; table opening 27!4”; maximum operating speed 250 R.P.M. 
For complete information, refer to Bulletin No. 130. 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. Branch Stores in all Oil Fields 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


OILWELL 


WORLD PETROLEUM 






“OILWELL” ROLLER DRIVE 
BUSHIN 


Recommended = 
for use with < 
“OILWELL” Ro- 
taries to prevent 
binding of Grief 
Stem by allow- 
ing free move- 
ment through 
table, resulting 
in a steady drive 
and accurate 
control of the 
weight on the 
bit. “OILWELL” 
Roller Drive Bushings can be fur- 
nished for any make of Rotary. Regu- 
larly offered for 6, 514, 4144 and 4” 
Sguare Grief Stems. Other sizes upon 
request. Ask for leaflet No. 21. 
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No oil country service has yet been en- 
countered that has been too tough for 
Youngstown drill pipe, casing and tubing. 
The harder the drilling- the deeper the 
well-the more convincingly is Youngs- 
town quality demonstrated. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Youngstown’s pipe is distributed by -- 
THE CONTINENTAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
REPUBLIC SUPPLY CO. OF CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 


THE YOUNGSTOWN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Dashwood 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2 England 
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In addition to other distillation units, oil heating 
furnaces, etc., The Lummus Company has built, 
during the past year, three solvent refining 
plants for the manufacture of lubricating oils. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
50 CHURCH STREET + NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















PETROLEUM REFINING PLANTS 
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For Twenty Years 


REO 


has rendered Vital Transportation 


Service to the World-Wide Oil Industry 


ae I >>, 
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During the period that has witnessed the greatest development of the World-Wide producing and distributing 
of Oil and Gasoline, REO has achieved foremost rank as a builder of fine trucks. 


It is therefore no accident that big names of the Oil Industry are closely linked with REO Transportation. 


Engineers and Purchasing Agents entrusted with making sure that oil and gasoline in required volume are, 
at all times, being delivered speedily, safely, and economi- 
cally to every little corner of the world, have long since 
learned from experience that there is a REO Truck or Trac- 
tor-Trailer properly engineered for every job. 





Among the many outstanding features of REO Trucks, 
which have helped make of them a vital and profit-making 
necessity to Oil and Gasoline distribution are the Reo-de- 
signed, Reo-built six and eight cylinder Gold Crown engines. 





No matter what the tank capacity required or equipment 
needed, every purchaser or user of motorized transporta- 
tion will find it profitable to consult REO’S engineers. 





The Eight Cylinder Gold Crown Engive Cable or write for literature and specific data. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING MICHIGAN U. S. A. 


Cable address: REOCO 
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HADFIELDS 


Special steels for th 


TRADE MARK 





Pg 


react HECLA (27 Sow 


SU PPPTEINVOWN 


STEEL 


for 


MANGANESE STEEL 


(of which Hadfields are the inventors and sole makers) 
THE SUPREME MATERIAL 
for Sprocket Wheels, Pulleys and other parts 
of oil well drilling machinery. 


Fish Tail Bits for rotary 
drilling, core barrel 
cutter heads, etc. 


> eeA foun 
vee nTATIe 
H.R. 
HEAT RESISTING 
STEEL 
For Tubes, Tube Sup- 
ports, Hangers, Spacers 
andother partssubjected 
to high temperatures. 

















e oil industry 
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POLY TL AVENVNO 


STEEL 


For Plant and Compo- 
nents used at inter- 
mediate temperatures. 
Not subject to temper 
or corrosion brittleness. 


C.R. 
Trade Mark 


NON-CORRODING STEEL 
for Thermowells. 
Highly resistant to the 
attack of numerous 
chemical agents. 
STEEL CASTINGS AND 
FORGINGS 
of all kinds. 








HADFIELDS TD East Hecla & Hecla Works, 
** SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


Area of Works, 
over 200 acres. 


Buildings cover 
61 acres. 








Made by the largest firm 
of pump makers in Britain. 





For all Refinery & 
Pipe Line Duties 


Pipe Line: Steam, Electric or Diesel 
drive, reciprocating and centrifugal types. 


Refinery : For Hot or Cold duty, Charg- 
ing, Reflux, Transfer, Residue, etc. For 
temperatures up to |,000° F. and pressures 
up to 3,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


@ lilustration shows Weir Centrifugal Hot 
Oil Pump, turbine driven, inservice. 21,000 
Imp. gallons per hr., at 1,250 Ib. per sq. in. 


Proved in operation the most advanced pump of its kind. 
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LET THE 
CHEMICAL COP EARN 
YOUR ROYALTY 


IN MANY REFINERIES 
Universal liquid inhibitor 
saves enough over former 
treating costs to pay the 
royalty on a licensed 
cracking operation 





For one refiner the chem- 
ical cop saves more than 
14 cents a barrel 


How much can he save 
you? 


It will cost you nothing 
to find out 


Universal Oil Products Co Dubbs Cracking Process 
Chicago Illinois BAR/ Owner and Licensor 


(ei 





Copyright 1934, Universal Oil Products Co 
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TO CLAIM AND TO PROVE 


are two different things. It is easy to claim for new methods and apparatus that 


they save costs, simplify operation, and improve quality. We claim it! The re- 


sults obtained in numerous plants in long commercial operation prove it! 





UR centrifugal dewaxing method, using a heavy chlorinated solvent, 
O requires lower dilution and less refrigerating capacity, and permits a 

higher throughput per centrifuge than any other similar method. Con- 
sider what this means in regard to installation and operation cost per barrel daily 
capacity! 


Stocks containing crystalline or amorphous wax, stocks with a high or low wax 
content, acid refined or solvent extracted or untreated stocks — any of these 
can be successfully dewaxed by our method. Result: a high yield of low cold 
test oil at low cost. 


Our continuous refining method for lubricating oil, kerosene and pressure distil- 
late do justice to that excellent refining agent: sulphuric acid. By mechanically 
dispersing the acid into the oil and accurately limiting the contact time by com- 
plete centrifugal separation, the acid is fully utilized and the treatment kept 
under perfect control. 


For obtaining a lubricating oil or a kerosene of desired colour less chemicals are 
required, and the refining losses are greatly reduced. 


When refining P.D., the desired gum test and anti-knock properties can be ob- 
tained with less polymerisation losses and easier neutralisation. 


And on top of all that: a continuous S-N Refining Plant is compact, simple, 
cheap to install and easy to operate. 


Our pilot plant is at your service for complete dewaxing and/or refining tests. 
Write to-day for our pamphlets No. 11594, 11699 and 11875, containing full 


particulars and data on S-N dewaxing and continuous refining. They will inter- 


THE SEPARATOR-NOBEL CO., LTD. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


Representatives all over the world 
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Fuel Oil Tested for Burners 


in Burners 








HAT CHARACTERISTICS 

must fuel oil have to insure 
satisfactory burner operation? Not 
just for one burner, but for every type 
of burner! 

Obviously, the answer to this ques- 
tion was a big order . . . one that 
involved time and money. A testing 
staff. Laboratories and expensive test- 
ing equipment. 

Yet Shell decided to answer this 


SHELL 


Because Different Types of Burners 
Require Different Grades of Oil 





sm 
Shell Oil 
question as completely as possible. It 
is a Shell policy to manufacture prod- 
ucts that not only meet standard specifi- 
cations, but every requirement of all 
domestic and industrial oil burners. 


Hence, at Sewaren, New Jersey, 
Shell built a completely equipped Oil 
Burner Testing Laboratory— perhaps 
the first of its kind in existence—for 
the express purposes of cooperating 
with oil burner manufacturers in the 


Wood River, Ill, 
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under actual operating conditions! 


_ ry = i 





development of all types of fuel oils. 

Here exhaustive tests are carried out 
on all types of burners under actual oper- 
ating conditions. Consequently, Shell can 
determine just what characteristics a fuel 
oil must have to insure satisfactory oper- 
ation in every type of burner. 

These special tests are typical of the 
ceaseless effort exercised in the manufac- 
ture of all Shell products to guarantee 
excellence of performance beyond that 
insured by standard specifications. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Nine strategically located Shell Refineries: Arkansas City, Kan.; Coalinga, Cal.; Dominguez, 
Cal.; East Chicago, Ind.; Houston, Texas; Martinez, Cal.; Norco, La.; Wilmington, Cal.; 
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FIRTH-BROWN 
HOLLOW 
FORGED VESSELS 


FOR CHEMICAL AND OIL CRACKING PLANTS 


By the development of a special technique for the 
making of Hollow & Solid Forgings for all purposes, 
this company has become recognised as the leading 
authority in this class of work. 


The productions of the Firth-Brown forges include 
closed-end Hollow Forgings for the latest types of 
high-pressure boilers, special Hollow Forgings for oil 
cracking plants, and Forgings for autoclaves and other 
highly stressed containers for chemical works, etc. 


The illustration shows the Empire's largest 
Hollow Forging, measuring 50 ft. in length, 
6 ft. internal diameter and weighing 70 
tons, made by this Company. 


THOS FIRTH & JOHN BROWN LTD 








SHEFFIELD 
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THE LOVIBOND TINTOMETER 





DRUG HOUSE'S PATTERN 


THE BRITISH 


Pat. No. 299194 


For measuring and recording the 
colour of all oils. Can be fitted 
with I.P.T. and ASTM Colour 
slides. Cells from 1/100” to 
18”. Artificial Light Atttach- 
ment. 
SOLE MAKERS 
THE TINTOMETER LTD. 
The Colour Laboratory 
Milford, Salisbury, England 











Advertising 


Its Economics, Philosophy 
and Technique. 


Giving the scientific basis for 
productive advertising in a 
brilliantly written book 


Book Department 
World Petroleum 


56 West 45th Street $3.00 


New York City 


By Herbert Hess 
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MODERN CHEMICO ACID 
PLANTS and PROCESSES are 


the development of sixteen 
years experience with Re- 
finery Acid Problems 


*‘Chemico”’ Sludge This is a simple, clean and efficient process 

. or producing strong acid direct from raw, 
Conversion Plants unseparated acid sludge without the nui- 
sances and excessive losses attending sludge separation and acid con- 
centration. Any additional acid required can be made in the same 
plant from sulphur or waste hydrogen sulphide gas. 


























Contact Sulphuric Our process uses vanadium catalyst with 

. resulting simplicity of operation. The com- 
Acid Plants bined annual capacity of plants installed 
with this process exceeds 700,000 tons of sulphuric acid. 


Pressure Separators Installations of this equipment for han- 
ling special sludges have a combined 















for Acid Sludge annual capacity equivalent to 90,000 tons 
of concentrated acid. 

Sludge Acid We introduced the two-stage concentration 

Concentrators process used in our Tower-Type and Drum- 






Type Concentrators, whose combined an- 
nual installed capacity now exceeds 1,200,000 tons of concentrated 
acid. 






Builders of refining plants, Oil Company officials, Refinery Managers 
and Engineers should give careful consideration to these processes. 
Our staff is made up doniauas who have expert knowledge of all 
refinery acid problems. This staff is available to the industry. 
















Chemical Gonstruction Gorporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York, N.Y 


CABLES —CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 


European Representatives 
Cyanamid Products, Ltd. 233, Salisbury House, London 
PARIS — Nitroco, S.A., 39, Rue Cambon 
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The International Paint & Compositions Co. Ltd. 
and associated companies are specialists in paint for 
the petroleum and allied industries. 


They have a reliable protective for every corrosion 
problem you have. 


One of their best-known products is:— 
“ DANBOLINE-SILVERETTE ” 


This is an aluminium finish for coating tanks, refinery 
equipment, iron and steel constructions, workshops, 


supply pipes, etc., and will give you 5/7 years good 
service in the worst conditions. 


REGD 






Head Office: 31-32, Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. 

Telegrams: Corrofoul Knights London. 

Cables: Holzapfel, London. 

Telephones: Sloane 9211 (6 lines). 


MARKS There are sixteen associated companies 
from whom International paints may 
be obtained. 


TRADE 


“HOLZAPFEL" 


INTERNATIONAL PAINT 
& COMPOSITIONS C°. LTD. 
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Aviators fly in security on 


ROP Spirit & Lubricating Oils 


because of their very high qualities 


and absolute dependability 











3 cakors 7 
MH. HEM 
GUARANTEED 


AIR MINISTRY 
OXIDATION TEST 
(S91C.O7D 109 





RUSSIAN OIL PRODUCTS LTD., Moorgate Hall, LONDON, E.C.2 


DECEMBER -: 1934 
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Everywhere... a paper mall 
in Michigan ... a copper 
mine high up in the Andes. 
... Each looks to a Socony- 
Vacuum Company for spe- 
cialexed lubricants and au- 
thoritative service. 


Petroleum products of Socony-Vacuum or its affiliates are 
marketed in practically every country of the world. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED . 


NEW YORK 





WORLD PETROLEUM 

















Thermostats 


and 





Remote Control Valves 


or 


Butterfly Valves 


for heating or refrigerating plants, 
suitable for steam, water, brine, 
gases. 


Time Switches 
Remote Control Switches 
Relay Clocks 


Remote Control 
Valve 


Suitable for all purposes, in first- 


es class quality and design. Supplied 


FR. SAUTER sa. BASLE 
(Switzerland) 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION! 
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| Petroleu 


Experience 


CITIES SERVICE «-¢ KOOLMOTOR 
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| AXELSSON 
- PUMPS AND 
SUCKER RODS 
“HAVE BEEN 


PROVEN 


by 
Three 


Generations 
of 


OilOperators 























AXELSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


P. O. Box 710, Vernon Station, Los Angeles 


St.Louis 50 Church St., New York Tulsa 
Mid-Continent and Eastern Distributor: 

Frick-Reid Supply Corporation 

Rocky Mountain Distributor: 

Great Northern Tool & Supply Company 
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designing for the exacting 
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FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY-DOCK COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: LINCOLN HIGHWAY, KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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*Aberdeen 
*Adelaide 
Aden 
*Alexandria 
*Amsterdam 
*Antofagasta 
*Antwerp 
Ardrossan 
Aruba 
*Auckland (N. Z.) 
*Avonmouth 
*Balboa (Panama Canal) 
*Balik Pappan 
*Baltimore 
*Bangkok 
*Barton (Manchester Ship Canal) 
*Batavia 
*Bergen 
Boelebaai Ceram 
*Bombay 
*Bordeaur 
*Brisbane 
*Buenos Ayres 
Bumpyo (Korea) 
*Calcutta 
*Cape Town 
*Casablancy 
*Cebu 
*Colombo 
*Colon (Panama Canal) 
*Constantza 
*Copenhagen 
*Curacao 
*Dakar 
*Dover 
*Durbao 
*Fall River 
*Falmouth 
Fredericia 
*Fremantle 
Galveston 
*Genoa 
*Gilbraltar 
*Glasgow 


WORLD WIDE 


OIL FUEL 
SERVICE 


*Gothenburg *Las Palmas 

*Hambureg *Leghorn 

Hankow *Lisbon 

*Havana *Liverpool 

*Havre *London (Shell Haven & 
*Hong-Kong *Macassar 

*Honolulu *Madras 

Houston (Texas) *Malmo 

*Hull *Malta 

Ichang *Manila 


Jacksonville (Florida) 


*Jarrow-on-Tyne *Marseilles 
*Karachi *Melbourne 
*Kingston (Jamaica) Minatitlan 
*Kobe Miri 

Kyle of Lochalsh *Mombasa 


Thames Haven) 


Maracaibo (Venezuela) 


*Montevideo 
*Montreal 
Nagasaki 
*Naples 

*New Orleans 
*New York 
Nonai 

*Oslo (Soon) 
*Palembang 
*Palermo 
Pangkalan Berandan 
*Penang 
Perim 
Pernambuco 
*Philadeltphia 
*Piraeus 


* Lubricating Oils for Marine Purposes are also available at these Stations. 


FOR MOTOR SHIP§$ 


STEAMERS’ 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 





Portishead 

*Portiand (Oregon) 
*Port Said 

Port Sudan 

Quebec 

*Rio de Janeiro 
*Rotterdam 

*Rouen 

Sabang 
*Saigon 
*St. Nazaire 
*St. Vincent 

Saitozaki 
*San Francisco 
*San Juan (Porto Rico) 
*San Pedro (Los Angeles 


Santos Harbour 
*Seattle (Washington) 
*Shanghai 


Shimonoseki (Hikoshima) 
*Singapore (P. Bukom) 
- (P. Samboe) 
(Tandjong Pagar) 

*Sourabaya 
*Southampton 
*Stanlow 

*Stockholm 

*Suez 

Svolvaer 

*Sydney 

Tampa (Florida) 
*Tampico 

Tarakan 

*Trieste 

*Trinidad 

Tunis 

Tuxpam 

Vado 
*Valparaiso 
*Vancouver 
*Venice 

VeraCruz 

*Wellington (N. Z.) 
*Yokohama 


THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM (CO. LTD.. ST. HELEN'S COURT, GT. ST. HELEN'S 


DECEMBER + 1934 


- LONDON E.C.3 = 


29 
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WAMVES 
COCKS 
Atingee PISTON VALVES 


AND SLEEVE PACKED COCKS 


Eminently suitable for all oils and hydrocarbons as well 
as high pressure and superheated steam. Reliable and 
tight’ under all conditions and can be easily overhauled 
«oh necessary without special tools and without 
removing the Valve body from the pipe line. 


Mlinger Sleeve packed cocks are suitable for 


pressures up to 4,000 Ibs. per square inch and tempera- 


tures up to |,000°F. hot oil. 


Send postcard for catalogue to :— 


120, SOUTHWARK ST: LONDON S-E-1I. PHONE: HOP 5344 


Gumpoldskirchen, near VIENNA BERLIN-TEMPELHOF ROTTERDAM BUKAREST PARIS 
Rich. Klinger, A.G. 53 Haringvliet Str. oe. + oo 183 Rue Ordener 
°. 


ALSO AT BRUXELLES BUENOS AIRES MILAN BOMBAY CALCUTTA TOKO MONTREAL LISBON MADRID 





